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XIX. 


ah REMARKS 
ON THE COLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT ART 


| THE MUSEUMS OF ITALY, THE GLYPTOTHEK AT MUNICH, AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ce, Rome, and Naples, and the Glyptothek at Munich, in 


umn of 1848, and officially submitted to the Trustees of 
itish Museum. The cursory survey of Foreign Museums 
the Author was enabled to make in this tour suggested 
mind some general conclusions, which he thought worth 
ding while the impression of what he had seen was still 
in his memory; and it appeared to him that these views 
be most clearly and compendiously: stated by comparing 
al collections he had recently visited in respect of their 
id riches,—the British Museum serving as the standard 
arison for them all. The subject-matter of this com- 
being very varied, both in form and material, and the 
to be formed being one rather of qualities than of 
es,requiring, not a mere statement of the number of 
“vases, or coins contained. in the several museums, 
Careful appreciation of their relative values, according 
} Fecognised standard, it may be convenient to class the 
be compared under one general head as works of art, 
} consider them rather in their original order of produc- — 
Q : 5 | 
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tion than according to any system of arrangement grounded 
their differences of form and material; to divide the whole hig. 
tory of Ancient Art into periods, and inquire what each muse 
contributes as examples of the several successive styles, and 
consider sculptures, bronzes, vases, gems, coins, terra cottas, 
other antiquities, as a whole, capable of arrangement in the. 
mind in one great chronological series. 

For the illustration of that primeval period in the history 
of art which precedes, as it is believed, the earliest productions 
of Greek civilization, and reveals to us two distinct sources 
from which that civilization may have been derived, the col- 
lections of the British Museum are unrivalled. In no othe | 
of the museums here under consideration is the character of — 
Egyptian art so clearly and emphatically stated; none exhibit — 
so many monuments of the best period of that art, and of — 
such colossal size. In the British Museum alone are these: : 
works placed in immediate and instructive juxta-position with — 
that style to which they form the most singular contrast— 3 
the style of Phidias, as seen in the sculptures of the — 
room. The Egyptian collections of Naples and Munich are~ 
comparatively insignificant. In the Vatican, indeed, we ind 
the same great impressive monuments of the best ‘period, 
but these have not altogether escaped those restorations and | 
retouchings which most works of art in Italy have, till lately, 
undergone. 

The Assyrian sculptures brought by Mr. Layard. from 
Nineveh are documents for the history of art, and, perhaps, 
for the history of the world, which have no equivalents in 
of the Continental museums, the Louvre only excepted. They 
throw a new and unlooked-for light on the question which has 
occupied archeology for more than a century—the origin of 
Greek art; and, when so arranged as to exhibit clearly to the 
eye the peculiarities of their style and treatment, they 
form the base of a new comparison and more scientific arrange 
ment of the archaic monuments of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Etruria. : 
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The mention of these recent acquisitions leads to the next 
point in this inquiry,—to what extent do the museums here 
compared severally contribute to our knowledge of the most 
ancient Greek art? 

It is probable that the earliest productions of this period 
which we possess are either works in hammered metal, 
(egvpnAara,) or pottery. Of the former class, more objects 
_ have been found in the Etruscan tombs than in any other 
_ part of the ancient world, and it is in the Museo Gregoriano, 
the collection of Signor Campana at Rome, and in the bronzes 
_ from Polledrara, recently acquired by the British Museum,* 
| that we may best study the metallurgy of the Homeric ages. 

- These collections not only show us the first rude attempts 
| torepresent the human form, but acquaint us with the shapes 
| of the weapons and implements of the period, and thus enable 
us to compare the relative progress of art and mechanical skill. 
It is probable that no more ancient specimens of Greek pottery 
have been discovered than the earliest Athenian vases on the 
_ one hand, painted with simple ornaments, and the earliest 
Etrurian on the other, rudely decorated with parallel rows of 
animals, and presenting strong affinities with Oriental art. 
The comparison of the earliest Etruscan remains with the 
monuments recently brought from Assyria by Mr. Layard 
may, it is conceived, lead to some very curious deductions. 

As we advance from this Homeric period of Greek history 
toa more civilized age, the examples of archaic art multiply— 
the classes under which they may be arranged become more 
complicated. The art of casting in bronze is gradually sub- 
‘stituted for the hammered work, and we may judge of its 
‘Perfection by the magnificent specimen in the museum at 
“Florence—the Chimera ;} the Wolf of the Capitol at Rome,§ a 





* Micaut, Mon. Ined. Firenze, 1844. Tav. 6, fig. 2, and Tav. 8. 
+ Compare the curious vases found with the bronzes already noticed at Polledrara, 
» Mon. Ined. Fir. 1844. Tavv. 4, 5, 7. 
: Matizn, Denkniler d. a. Kunst. i. Taf. 58, No. 287. § Ibid. No. 288. 
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work inferior both in art and preservation; and the Falterona 
Mars in the British Museum.* 

The progress of vase-painting, from the representation of 
figures and animals to the more difficult task of delineating the — 
human figure, may be very clearly traced out in the Museo — 
Gregoriano, the Florentine, and our own collection. No speci- — 
men of Italian fictile art of this period can be compared with — 
the Clitias vase at Florence,f while the Panathenaic vase dis- — 
covered by Mr. Burgon at Athens, and now in the British :, 
Museum, f is an unrivalled example of the archaic style of Greece, — 

Though rich in pottery and works of metal, Italy is poor in — 
marble sculpture of an early period. The statues and bas- | 
reliefs in the museums of Rome and Naples, alleged to be — 
archaic, will be found, with a very few exceptipns, to be imita- 
tions executed in a later age. Among the most instructive 
examples of true archaic sculpture are the Harpy Tomb from 
Xanthus, and the small marble statue from Polledrara,§ both — 
of which are in the British Museum; the bas-relief in the Villa — 
Albani ;|| the head of Juno in the villa Ludovisi; and, for the 
later or transition period, the Aginetan marbles in the British 
Museum.** 

These isolated specimens of archaic sculpture may be best 
combined and studied as parts of one great development, if we 
_View them in connexion with the archaic coins of Magna Grecia — 
and Sicily in the British Museum. This series, unrivalled for 
rarity and preservation, presents to us more synoptically and 





* Mica, Mon. Ined. 1844. Tav. 12. 

+ Mon. dell’ Inst. Arch. di Roma, iv. Tav. 55-7. 

{ MILLINGEN, Ancient Ined. Mon. i. pl. 1-3, 

§ Micaut, Mon. Ined. Fir. 1844. Tav. 6, fig. 1. 

| Mitten, Denkm. i. Taf. 11, No. 40; Zozaa, Basreliefen di Roma, Tav. 41. 
A cast of this may be seen in the British Museum. ie 

{ Not the head commonly known as the Ludovisi Juno, but a more archaic one,” 
described, PLATNER u. BunsEN, Roms Beschreibung, iii. 2, p. 578, No. 4; but 
which, I believe, has never been engraved. 

** The statue of Apollo in the British Museum, Ciarac, pl. 482 b, fig. 98 
if not a copy executed in Roman times, would be another example of the transition 
period to which the Aginetan marbles belong. 
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continuously than any other class of monuments the history of 
Greek sculpture, from the year 700 B.c. to the time of the Per- 
_gian war, the probable date of the Aginetan marbles, and de- 


_ monstrates to the eye the progressive steps of that transition, 


| by which the Aginetan style was developed into that of 
_ Phidias. 

That which ancient authors affirm generally of the art of 
this period is proved by these coins in a number of particular 
instances: that which we conceive imperfectly from the brief 
| and allusive expressions of Cicero (Orat. 18) and Quintilian, 
_ (Inst. xii.) is here made manifest even to the unpractised eye. 

_  Wemay now regard the several museums under considera- 
: tion in reference to that more perfect age of art, which may be 
conceived to range from the time of Pericles to that of Alex- 
we ander the Great, and which, beginning with the school of 
| Phidias, terminates with that of Praxiteles. 
_ _ Itis hardly necessary to repeat here the fact, that the Elgin 
| marbles are the great examples of the art of this period. 
___ They are the productions, not only of the best age, but of 
_ that school of art which the ancients themselves most esteemed; 
| they are works neither executed to gratify individual caprice, 
| Ror on so small a scale as to be inadequate representations of a 
__ Style, nor are they of uncertain date and locality, as vases, coins, 
_ or gems,—they are pre-eminently national monuments and his- 
- torical documents, and are therefore of inestimable value in fix- 
Ing the standard, by which all specimens of ancient art which 
have been preserved to us may be measured and classified. 

These sculptures, when compared with the Phygalian frieze, 
show the difference between the art of Phidias, adequately car- 
Tied out by the resources of a great people, and the same art 
thecked and stinted from want of means,—the craftsman left to 
finish what the sculptor began. In the friezes from the Ionic 
3 Monument at Xanthus, again, we recognise the same style, trans- 
| Planted at a subsequent period into a barbarous and ungenial . 
imate, and, as it were, translated into a provincial dialect. 

The new standard of criticism furnished by the Elgin 
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marbles has shown that, among the countless statues and bas- 
reliefs in the museums of Europe, very few can be pointed 
out worthy to take their place by the side of the undoubted — 
works of Phidias. The works in the Vatican and other collec. 
tions of Italy, which the antiquaries of that country still con- | 
tinue to assign to the school of the great artist, are, in the majo 
rity of instances, evidently copies, recollections, and translations 
of earlier designs. ce 

The statue at Rome, known by the name of the Pasquino, ~ 
which formed part of the group of Menelaus carrying off the 
body of Patroclus,* is believed by the best judges to have been 7 
executed in the time of Phidias, and, notwithstanding its muti- 
lated and disfigured condition, enough of the original surface — 
remains to show that this was a work of surpassing merit, and 
to justify the opinion of Bernini, who pronounced it the finest — 
statue in Rome. : 

The two colossal figures on the Monte Cavallo have been con- 
nected by a very remote tradition with the names of Phidias and ~ 
Praxiteles. In these two groups, the grandeur of the conception 
far transcends the execution, the proportions of the breast and | 
shoulders of at least one of the figures seem planned on the — 
same gigantic scale, and by the same master mind, as the torso 
of Neptune in the Elgin Room. The most probable conjecture — 
about these statues is, that they were copied in the Augustan — 
age from some colossal works of the great period of Greek art— 
perhaps of the masters whose names they bear. 

The figures of wounded Amazons in the Capitolt and the : 
Vatican, ¢ two bas-reliefs, with a Gigantomachia, in the Vai 
can,§ several Minervas in the sculpture galleries of Rome and 

Naples, and the bust of Pericles in the Vatican,|| are all works 


















* Mus. Pio Clem. vi. Tav. 19. 

+ Mus. Capitol. iii. Tav. 46. Miier, Denkm. i. pl. 81, No. 187. 

$ MixiER, Denkm. i. pl. 30, No. 138 a. 

§ Mus. Chiaram. i. Tav.17. Piatver u. Bunsen, Roms Beschreibung, ii. 2, 

p. 139. 
|| Mus. Pio Clem. vi.Tav. 29. Compare another copy of this head in the 

British Museum—Mus. Marbles, ii. pl. 32, 
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which we may connect more or less with the age of Phidias, and 
which present traces of his manner. 

- . How much, however, that manner was lost in the process of 

copying, we have an opportunity of judging, when we compare 


_ the beautiful bas-relief of the Victories dragging along a bull, 
found near the Temple of Victory at Athens,* with the feeble 
"repetitions of this group in the Vaticanf and at Florence, or 
' the Canephora of the Nuovo Braccio§ in the Vatican with the 
- (Canephora of the Elgin Room,|| or the bas-relief of a horse- 
~ man, in the Museo Chiaramonti,{[ with the group on the frieze 
_ of the Parthenon, from which it was copied. 

: The large bas-relief in the Villa Albani,** one in the court 
of the Ancient French academy at Rome,ff and a statue of 
 Minervaft in the Villa Ludovisi, are executed with far greater 
_ freedom; and we may perhaps venture to consider these original 

works of the school of Phidias. 

If, however, the Roman museums are thus wanting in 
examples of sculpture in the great style of the Parthenon, they 
possess in the Vulci vases of the Museo Gregoriano, and of the 
Campana Collection, evidence of the most precious kind for the 


history of art during this period. 


These masterly sketches on clay must be regarded as relics 
_ of that great school of painting of which Polygnotus was the 


founder; they cannot be studied too much in connexion with 


the Elgin Marbles, and, like those sculptures, though in a less 
"degree, they supply the standard by which we may judge of 
_wubsequent productions and other schools. 





* Ross, Die Akropolis von Athen. pl. xiii. a. 
_ } Mus. Pio Clem. v. Tav.9. Ptatver u. Bunsey, ii. 2, p. 159. 

} Monazz, Galerie de Florence, tom. iv. 

§ No. 182. Pxratner u. Bunsen, ii. 2, p. 105. No. 182. 

| Mus. Marbles, ix. pl. 6. { Mus. Chiaram. ii. Tav. 45. 

** Zonca, Basreliefen von Rom. Tav.61. WINCKELMANN, Opere, 1884, Tav. 
98. (240). 

tt Borricer, Amalthea, i. p. 161. Piatner u. Bunsen, iii. 3, p. 184. 

$$ Monwm. dell’ Inst. Arch. di Roma, iii. Tav. 27. 
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No period in the history of Greek art is so obscure as the 
age of Praxiteles and Scopas. We have, from Pliny and other 4 
authors, names and incidental notices of some of the works of i 
these artists and their contemporaries. We have, again, in dif- 
ferent museums, works which correspond in subject with these 
names and notices; but we have no great historical monument 
like the Parthenon, declaring, once for all, those main features 
of style which we seek in vain to gather from mere verbal 
descriptions, or to discern in works from which, in the process 
of copying, the spirit of the original art has passed away. 

With the exception of a few coins, the only remains that can 
be assigned on historical evidence to the period of Praxiteles, 
are the Budrum Marbles, and the frieze of the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates. 

But these works are so ill preserved, that it is difficult, with- 
out a larger range of comparison, to seize the general character- 
istics of a style from such imperfect evidence. If we turn from | 
these dated and historical monuments to works attributed to 
the same period on less sufficient grounds, we are liable to the 
kind of error which, before the discovery of the Elgin Marbles, 
led to such false views in regard to the art of Phidias; which 
caused copies to be mistaken for originals, and strained and 
perverted the brief allusions of ancient writers. 

It would occupy too much space here to attempt an exami- 
nation of the evidence on which the case of each particular attri- 
bution to the school of Scopas or Praxiteles has been —ppai a 
but thus much we may venture to state generally :— 

1. That the family of Niobe, at Florence, admitting these : 
sculptures to be later copies, are our best authority for the — 
characteristics of the school of Scopas. “4 

2. That the draped female torso, called a Niobid, in the Museo 
Chiaramonti,* is an original Greek work of the same school. 

3. That the statues from the Ionic monument at Xanthus 





* Ciarac, Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 578, No. 1245. Mus. Chiaram. ii. Tav. 11. 
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present some resemblances to the style of this torso in the 
treatment of the drapery, and are, perhaps, contemporary works, 
“executed by inferior artists. 

4, That the peculiar grace and tenderness which the ancients 
describe as the characteristics of the school of Praxiteles may 
be recognised in the general composition of those bas-reliefs 
with bacchanalian subjects, of which the Museo Borbonico, and - 
the sculpture galleries at Rome and Munich, present so many 

- ‘examples;—in androgynous types, such as those of Apollo and 

- Bacchus, and in other statues, which appear to be copies of 

- works distinctly named by the ancient critics, such as the Satyr 

Anapauomenos,* the Apollo Sauroctonos,f and the Cupid bend- 
ing his bow:{ subjects of which several repetitions will be 
found in the museums of Europe. 
The execution of these works is generally very inferior to 
the design, but in the torso called the Ilioneus, at Munich,§ the 
| exquisite skill with which the idea of the artist is carried out 
«ems to justify the opinion, that this work may be from the 
a a hand of Praxiteles, or some great artist in the same school. 
: The bronzes of Siris,|| and the medallions of Syracuse, which 
may be severally assigned to the Praxitelian age on probable 
grounds, show us with what wonderful skill the details of 
execution were given in this period. The engraved Cista of 
the Jesuits’ College at Rome,{] and many of the beautiful gold 
ornaments of the Campana collection and the Museo Gregoriano 
may likewise, perhaps, belong to this epoch.** 

More ample materials exist for the history of Greek art 

during the interval between the reign of Alexander the Great 








* Miter, Denkm. i. Taf. 35, No. 148. + Ibid. Taf. 36, No. 147 a. 
 $ Cuanrac, pl. 646 and 650. § Miter, Denkm. i. Taf. 34 z. 
In the British Museum, engraved, Bréndsted, Bronzes of Siris. 

-. ¥ MizeEr, Denkm. i. Taf.61, No. 809 a-b. See the beautiful work recently 
" published on this Cista by Dr. Braun, and the work of Bréndsted, Den Fico- 
- Poniske Cista. 

** See the magnificent specimen, GERHARD, Ant. Bildw. Taf. 60. 
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and that of Augustus, which may be conveniently called the | 
Macedonian period. We have, in the first place, a series of 
regal coins of the Syrian, Egyptian, Macedonian, and other 
dynasties, extending through this whole space of time. 

Where a number of the finest specimens are arranged in 
chronological order,* this series, in reference to the history of 
art, forms a continuous chain of evidence; each regal coin may 
be regarded as a bas-relief in miniature, which tells us by its in- 
scription when and where it was executed. 

But this kind of evidence alone is not sufficient to develop 
the whole history of the art of a period. 

We cannot, by a comparison of works so minute as coins, 
discern with readiness or certainty the great features of a style, 
and even if, after long and painful analysis, we succeed in dis- 
covering certain peculiarities of treatment which distinguish the 
coins of a particular era, we cannot, without collateral evidence, 
prove that such peculiarities characterised not only the numis- 
matic art, but the contemporary sculpture generally of the 
period. This collateral proof we obtain, in the case of the 
Macedonian period, by a comparison of a series of regal 
coins, such as may be seen at the British Museum, with 
certain sculptures in the Italian galleries. These sculptures 
are of two classes—statues and busts of distinguished persons 
whom we know to have lived in the Macedonian period, and 
works like the Farnese Bull,f the Dying Gladiator, and the 
Laocoon, which may be assigned on special grounds, and with 
more or less of certainty, to the same era. Rome is particularly 
rich in portrait statues; we have the Demosthenes { of the 
Vatican, the Aristotle of the Palazzo Spada, the Posidippus 
and Menander of the Vatican.§ At Munich isa statue of Alex- 
ander the Great, and three busts of him are preserved to us, one 





* As in MiLuer’s Denkmiiler, i. Taff. 52-4. 
+ Mier, Denkm. i. Taf. 47, No. 215 a. + Mus. Chiaram. ii. pl. 24. 
§ Mus. Pio Clem. iii. pl. 15, 16. 
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in the Louvre, one in the museum of the Capitol, and one at 
Florence.* The Museo Borbonico possesses bronze busts of 
two of the Ptolemies from Herculaneum,f and portraits of 
Epicurus, Diogenes, and other celebrated characters of the age, 
are to be found in the large collections of busts at Naples} and 
at Rome. How many of these are later Roman copies from the 
original portraits cannot be always ascertained; but when 
compared with the regal coins of the Macedonian period, they 
present many interesting coincidences in the treatment of de- 
tails, and the whole idea of the art of the agey gathered by this 
_process of comparison, illustrates and corroborates Pliny’s brief 
hints as to the changes of style introduced by Lysippus and his 
successors. 

Of the works which do not, like original portraits, bear their 
own date, but which external evidence justifies us in assigning 
to the Macedonian period, the Farnese Bull seems to be the 
one of which the school and date are most satisfactorily esta- 
blished. 

There seems no reason for doubting that this is the very 
group which Pliny mentions as having been executed by two 
artists of Tralles, and transported from Rhodes to Rome; and 
we may regard it as the best, if not the only example of that 
colossal style of sculpture, which had its origin in the south of 
Asia Minor, and was perfected by Chares of Lindus. 

The Dying Gladiator, and the Ludovisi Arria and Petus,§ 

“are very probably copies of the bronze statues of Gauls, exe- 
cuted by Pyromachos about B.c. 240, to celebrate the triumphs 
of Attalus and Eumenes over the Gauls. Regarding such dates 
as these, not as fixed points, but as probable approximations, 
we may remark, that the Ariadne] of the Vatican is a work of 





* Miter, Denkm. i. Taf. 39, 40. 
¢ Barrt, Herculanum et Pompéi, vii. pl. 18,19, 20.  $ Zbid. vii. pl. 7, 8. 


§ Mitten, Denkm. i. Taf. 48, No. 218. See his remarks, Archiologie, d. a. 
Xenst. Breslau, 1848. p. 162, 8. 157°. 


I) Mus. Pio Clem, ii. Tav. 44. Cuianac, pl. 704, No. 1669. 
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the same free, sketchy school as the Gladiator and Ludovisi 

group, while, again, the Towneley Homer seems an example of — 

that picturesque style, of which we may trace the commence- 
ment on the coins of Pyrrhus and Agathocles, B.c. 280, which 
is more distinctly apparent in the head of Mithridates on his. 
coins, B.c. 90, and which seems to have reached its climax in 
that last effort of ideal Greek sculpture, the Laocoon.* 

We cannot with as much show of probability classify other 

1 works which have been assigned to the Macedonian epoch. 

We may remark the striking resemblance in general treat- 
ment between the head of Alexander the Great on busts and 
coins,f the Barberini Faun,{ and the torso of a Triton§ in the 
Vatican; we may recognise in all these works the same large- 
ness of manner which in the Gladiator and the Ariadne becomes 
more careless and hurried in execution; we cannot decide posi- 
tively whether the Belvedere Torso is an original work of the 
school of Lysippus, presenting some of those characteristics of 
his style which are briefly indicated by Pliny, or whether, asis 
perhaps more probable, it is rather a careful and laborious copy, 
made at a later period; we cannot prove the truth of what 
the most experienced living archeologists believe, that the 
Medicean Venus is a work of the Naturalisti school of the 
Macedonian period, which, degenerating from its great founder, 
Lysippus, gradually lost sight of the nobler ideal types of the 
earlier sculptors in a new and less intellectual seeking after 

Nature; we look earnestly in the museums of Europe for some 
example of the bronze art of Lysippus, and select with distrust 
and hesitation a few figures like the bronzes of Paramythia,| 
which may be reduced copies of his great types of divinities, or 








* Upon the whole, it seems more probable that the Laocoon is a work of the 
Augustan age. Pliny certainly seems to speak of it as of a work recently executed. 
+ Mier, Denkm. i. Taf. 39. ¢ Ibid. ii. Taf. 40, No. 470. 

§ Mus. Pio Clem. i. Tay. 35. Cranac, pl. 745, No. 1806. 
|| Specimens of Sculpture, published by Dilettanti Soc. i. pl. 32, 52, 53. 
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- some clumsy Roman reproduction on a large scale, as the 
~ eolossal bronze Hercules of the Museo Capitolino.* 

Much light would probably be thrown on the Macedonian 
period by the study of gems and vitreous pastes. In the mag- 
nificent Florentine collection of gems, and the collection of 

in the British Museum, are doubtless many accurate 
copies of celebrated statues, some by contemporary artists. 

It is probable that much remains to be done for the classifi- 
cation of gems and pastes, by a comparison of those which can 
be assigned with certainty to the Macedonian period with 

coins and other monuments of the time. The great Farnese 
~ tazzat of the Museo Borbonico presents one of the grandest 
examples of the ancient cameo, and by a comparison of this 
work, which has been attributed by the best authorities to the 
period of the Ptolemies, with the portraits of Ptolemies on the 
 &t. Petersburg} and Vienna§ cameos, and with the coins of this 
and other contemporary dynasties, a more accurate analysis of 
the style of gem-engraving of the Macedonian period might be 
obtained. 

__. The history of Greek painting has not, like that of sculpture, 
| been revealed to us with momentary distinctness in one great 
historic monument like the Parthenon, nor has it been handed 
down to us step by step in a compendious series of documents, 
_ uch as Greek coins. We must be content with such feeble 
| teflections from the higher art as we can discern in the vase- 
pictures, and the engraved figures on Cistas and mirrors. 

They are to us, for the paintings of the ancients what 
engravings of Marc Antonio, or the ware of Della Robbia, are to 
those who have not had the advantage of seeing the frescoes of 
Raffaelle—the original sources of these designs. 

Thus, as we recognise the severe and sculpturesque drawing 





_* Toranzuti, &c. Mus. Capitol. Rom. 1846, p. 81, No. 24. 
+ MitiincEn, Anc. Ined. Mon. ii. pl. 17. 


- $ Minin, Denkmiler, i. Taf. 51, No. 226 a. § Ibid. Taf. 51, No. 227 a. 
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of Polygnotus on the Vulci vases, so we may trace in 
the later Fictile Art and. metallic engravings of the Basili- | 
cata, and of Southern Italy generally, the influence of those | 
great masters, under whose teaching chiaroscuro and aerial 
perspective were slowly developed and perfected. These — 
technical improvements, which may be partially traced by 
examining the series of engraved mirrors in the British 
Museum and in the Museo Gregoriano, are still more dis 
tinctly manifested in the magnificent collection of Cam- 
panian and Basilicata vases of the Museo Borbonico. It is 
in this museum that we may best study the causes which led ~ 
to the decline and final extinction of Greek vase-painting. — 
Just as, at the close of the 15th century, an ignorance of the 
true limits of art caused the attempt to produce, in painted 
glass, in the illuminations of MSS. and in the Raffaelle ware, 
those marvels of chiaroscuro and colour which depend on the 
peculiar conditions of their own art, and cannot be transferred 
without detriment to a new vehicle and a new material, so did 
the Greek vase-painter feebly endeavour to reproduce, by his 
imperfect means and in his limited space, the refined and elabo- 
rate compositions of Apollodorus and the other great painters 
who were the admiration of his age. He abandoned the simple 
monograph, best suited to the severe architectonic forms of the 
vases he had to decorate; he made his work a gaud, by the in- 
troduction of motley colouring; and, conscious that he had over- 
stepped the prescribed boundaries of his art, he called in plastic 
art to his aid, and thus the pure original proportions of Greek 
fictile art are disfigured and distorted by terra cotta figures and 
bas-reliefs introduced among the paintings, as we see in the — 
later specimens of the Ruvo style. 
Thus, as in the Laocoon, sculpture in its decline becomes 
picturesque, so in the vases of Ruvo we see a branch of paint- ~— 
ing gradually becoming the mere accessory to sculpture. As 
the later period of fictile art may be best appreciated in th 
Museo Borbonico in connexion with the terra cottas and other 
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remains found in the sepulchres of Southern Italy, so, in the 
British Museum and the Glyptothek at: Munich, we may find 
a most instructive parallel in the contemporary polychrome 
style of the later Athenian vases.* 

The Athenian like the Italian artist departed from the 
original simplicity and necessary conditions of his art, and 
called in the meretricious aid of colour, but the composition still 
retained much of that Phidiac grace which distinguishes even 
the latest productions of the Athenian school. The beautiful 
monochrome sketch of the Astragalizuse in the Museo Borbo- 
nico,t which bears the name of an Athenian artist, much re- 
sembles in style of drawing the later polychrome vases, and is 
probably of the Macedonian period. 

Of the last period of ancient art, from Augustus to Con- 
stantine, but a meagre and inadequate idea can be formed 
without studying the collections of Rome and Naples. For 

the purposes of the present comparison, it will be sufficient 
_ to consider the works of the Imperial period under a few 
general heads. 7 

First, the Ideal sculpture of what may be called the 

Augustan age of art, this term being here applied somewhat 

more comprehensively than its literal acceptation would war- 
rant, so as to include the period of Trajan and Hadrian. 

The Ideal statues, which may be regarded as pre-eminently 

the types of the Augustan age, such for instance as the 

| Apollo Belvedere, the Meleagerf and Mercury§ of the Vatican, 

| the Venus|| of Capua, the Ludovisi Mars,4[ must be regarded 

| generally as the productions of Greek art subjected to Roman 

* influence, the Greek design being so modified ‘as to please a 

Roman taste. 


* See examples of these vases, STACKELBERG, Graber d. Hell. Taf. 44-8.; and 
in the collection of the British Museum, No. 2835, and 2847. 

1 Antich. d’Ercol. i. Tav. 1, p. 4. 

} Mus. Pio Clem. ii. Tav. 34. § Ibid. i. Tav. 7. 
| Miuiinegn, Inedited Mon. ii. pl. 4, 5. 

q B. Rocuerre, Mon. Ined. pl.xi. Cuanac, pl. 635, No. 1432. 
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Augustan art was formed from Greek models, about the 
same time and in much the same manner as Augustan litera- 
ture. The parallel is, indeed, not quite complete. For while 
the Romans ingrafted their new literature on an original stock 
of native oratory and native ballad-poetry, the process of 
adaptation being their own work, Greek art was rather trans- 
planted than ingrafted, the cultivation of the exotic was 
entrusted to strangers and hirelings. Augustan literature, 
in a word, was formed by the Romans themselves—Augustan 
art by Greek artists working under Roman dictation. 

Admitting these essential differences in the mode in which 
these two foreign influences were brought to bear on the 
Roman mind, we may trace in thcir results severally very 
curious and suggestive analogies. 

When we say of Augustan literature that it was borrowed 
from the Greek, we include under this general term every 
kind of derivative process, from the most servile translation 
to the most poetical adaptation. We know that Lucretius, 
Catullus, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, were all indebted to Greek 
models, as well as Terence, or Ovid, or Seneca, but severally 
in a different sense, and in a different degree. Each borrowed | 
according to his wants, each adapted and transformed with 
more or less originality, according to the powers of his mind. 

Thus it is with Augustan art. Some of it is mere trans- 
lation, more or less faithful; the Venus of the Chigi Palace,* 
which we know from an inscription on its base to be the 
repetition of a statue in Asia Minor, is evidently copied in @ 
very accurate and intelligent manner. 

The bas-relief with the group of a horseman, resembling 
those of the frieze of the Parthenon in the Vatican, or that of 
two Victories dragging a bull, are all executed after designs 
in the school of Phidias, and are examples of tame and spirit 
less reproduction. 





* Mus. Capitol. Rom. 17832, iv. p. 392. 
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_ Again, the Apollo Belvedere, the Meleager, the Mercury of 
_ the Vatican, or the Venus of Capua in the Museo Borbonico, 
are, perhaps, rather studies from earlier types than direct. 
' copies: the simplicity of motive and purity of line of the 

original design seem modified and impaired under the in- 
fluence of ideas alien to the genius of Greek art, and destined 
gradually to enfeeble and paralyze its vital energy and degrade 
its form. 

How, by a long course of copying and adaptation, such a 

_ change in the character of art was wrought, we see very clearly 
_ exemplified in such works as the colossal Nile* and Tiberf of 

the Vatican and the Louvre. It is obvious that these repre- 
sentations of river-gods are based on that original Greek type 
which we see so nobly embodied in the statue called the Ilissus 
of the Parthenon; the general reclining attitude is the same, 
but the whole motive of the art is changed; new symbols and 
| gecessories are added—an inferior idea is expressed in more 

_ @pious but less eloquent language. The same remarks would 

apply to other examples of what may be called the Roman 

_ Ideal in sculpture, and which may be best studied in the nume- 

rous allegorical figures in the galleries of Italy, with the collateral 

illustration of Roman coins. 

____ These shades and gradations of Augustan art can only be 

| ecognised after frequent and toilsome traversing of that great 

| field of observation which the museums of Italy open to the 
archeologist. 
The process of tracing out these distinctions in art dis- 
Closes, as has been already remarked, certain singular analogies 

With the acknowledged phenomena of Roman literature. Thus, 

might be shown that the heroes of the Aneid differ from the 

Teroes of the Iliad, as the type of the Apollo or the Meleager 

s from the type of the Elgin Theseus. Phidias and Homer 











* Mus. Pio Clem. i. pl. 38. Murty. pl. 74, No. 305. 
; + Mus. Pio Clem. i. pl. 39. Mitta. pl, 74, No. 308. 
WO. Ill. R ‘ 
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studied from the nature around them: the characters and 
forms of the heroic age stand before us with the distinctnes 
of portraits drawn from the life—the details are so given asto 
combine the reality of individual truth with a sublime idea 
conception. A 

In the Augustan age, the poet or the artist ‘who cought 
to represent heroic characters found no inspiration in the | 
luxurious and corrupt civilization of which he breathed the 
atmosphere; in such.a society, he found no heroes of Marathon, 
no Greek athletes—nothing wherewith to construct his types, 
no models to work from. 

He did not attempt to compose from nature; he borrow 
his characters ready made from those “ Exemplaria Grewca” 
which were the admiration of his age. Thus it is that the 
heroes of the great epic of the Greeks re-appear in the Augustan — 
/Aneid like mere sketches, very graceful and pleasing, but some — 
what indistinct and shadowy, while in Ovid the want of trae. 
heroic dignity i in his characters is concealed by the meretricious 
ornaments in which his poetry is arrayed; and so, again, the’ q 
Augustan statues, beautiful as they seem at first sight, dis 
appoint and elude closer inspection by the meagreness and | 
indecision of their anatomy; and some of the most celebrated, — 


such as the Apollo Belvedere and the Payne Knight Mercury, 7 


have a theatrical air irreconcilable with the great conception 4 
they are intended to embody. : 
The ideal art of the Augustan age must be studied not 
only in the statues of the museums of Rome, Naples, and 
Florence, but also in the feepeety the bronzes, and the larger” 
bas-reliefs. 
The discoveries of Pompeii and Herculaneum are of peculiat 
- value for the history of art. The frescoes and mosaics show t 
the character of Greek painting at its close, as the Vulci vases ~ 
show us.-its earlier stages; and we learn from these remains of 
the Augustan age what Pliny briefly hints, that in the decli 
of the art, mere mechanical dexterity and quickness of execu 
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to be more prized than higher and more legitimate excel- 
: ee. We see at Pompeii the very style of landscape painting 
? Vitruvius* condemns as untrue to nature and unsuited 
the dignity of architecture; we learn thence what was the 
BD iss of subject and composition preferred by the Roman of the 
a 4 Angustan age as the decoration of his dwelling, and, as it were, 
| the familiar inmate of his home,—we see art, not grave and 
} «ernest as in the great public buildings of the capital, but in its 
} ZB whore lyric and sportive moments,—we are reminded in these 
) HB frescoes of the careless gaiety and voluptuous easé of the life of 
 Horace—they form the natural illustrations and companions 
~ tohis Odes, as in the early Greek vases we find our best com- 
ie mentary on the poetry of Pindar. 

_ Though Pompeii and Herculaneum have not contributed 
_ wulptures in marble equal to the statues of the Augustan age 
_ found at Rome, this deficiency is atoned for by the number and - 
» ‘yatiety of the works in metal which they have produced; in its 
| cdllection of ancient bronzes the Museo Borbonico surpasses all 
_ other museums. The same remarks which have been already 
- tade on the Augustan sculptures may be applied to almost all 
the bronzes representing ideal subjects found at Pompeii and 
| Herculaneum; there is the same borrowing or copying from 
| Greek models, and the same short-coming in reference to the 
original. 
The larger bas-reliefs, of which so many interesting speci- 
exist at Rome, such as the series in the Palazzo Spadaf 
those of Endymion} and of Perseus§ in the Museo Capito- 

/are most of them rather picturesque in composition, and 
en we compare them with the frescoes of Pompeii, we 
nise in both the same class of subjects and general cha- 
sties of style. These bas-reliefs probably belong to the 

astan age. 
- od ¢. 5. § 86. + Buaun, Zodlf Basreliefen. PLaTNER u. BUNSEN, iii. 

“6. 
Mus. Copitol. iv. pl. 58. § Ibid. pl. 52. Muri1in. pl. 96, No. 888. 
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Next in importance to the class of art which has been | 
here considered, is what may be termed the historical art of | 
the Imperial period, which seems to have attained its fullest — 
development in the great public works of Trajan, and which 
we can still study in the spiral frieze of his column and the © 
bas-reliefs from his triumphal arches. : 

This great monumental style is peculiarly Roman; it nar- | 
rates in simple and majestic language the chronicle of imperial | 
greatness—and as the Roman writers are never so original ag | 
when inspired by the theme of their country and its glory, 
sculpture, when thus devoted to the purposes of historical | 
record, assumed a new and independent form; it no longer 
attempted to revive or to rival the beautiful ideal creations of 
the Greeks; it was deficient in the charm of poetry, but it had — 
an eloquence of its own,—the eloquence of perspicuous and — 
dignified prose. ; 

The monuments of Rome afford almost the only examples 
on a great scale of this historic style of sculpture; it cannot be 
studied to advantage except in reference to the portrait artof 
the Romans, which is its collateral illustration, as biography is 
that of general history. 

The series of busts and statues in the Vatican, the Capitol, 
the Museo Borbonico, and at Florence, show how successfully — 
this class of art was cultivated by the Romans, and maintained | 
at a high standard of excellence down to a very late period of | 
the empire. 

The busts of Brutus in the collection of the Capitol,® of © 
Augustus in the Vatican,f of Scipio Africanus in the Palas | 
Rospigliosi,f the statues of the Balbus family, and many of the | 
larger Herculaneum bronzes in the Museo Borbonico, may be 
mentioned as instructive examples of the skill of the Romat 
artist in Ethography, or the delineation of character. 





* In the Palazzo dei Conservatori. Viscontt, Jconographie Romaine, pl. 8, : 
+ Mus. Pio Clem. vi. Tav. 40. 


. $ Fast, Imagines Ilustrium, No.49, as cited by Visconti, Iconogr. Rom. ip 
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In the library of the Vatican are a number of very curious 


_ miniatures painted on glass, which were executed about the 


time of Gordian; these, with the figures of Gladiators on the 
mosaic of the baths of Caracalla, now in the Lateran, are almost 
the only remains by which we may form an idea of Roman 
portrait-painting. The three principal schools to which the 
productions of the Roman period may be referred, the Ideal of 
the Augustan age, the Historical and the Portrait, school have 
been thus briefly indicated. 

But it would be impossible, without a much more elaborate 
classification, to do justice to the treasures of Roman art stored 
up in the museums of Italy. 

The sarcophagi, which recur so frequently at Rome, and 
which are generally of a late period, form a distinct and very 
interesting class of monuments. The bas-reliefs with which 
they are decorated generally represent well-known Greek myths, 


such as the story of Niobe; and it is curious to trace out how, 


in the treatment of these subjects, the great principles of Greek 
art were gradually set aside and forgotten. 

In these compositions, the beautiful types of the earlier Greek 
sculpture once more re-appear, but so strained and distorted that 
we can hardly recognise their original character; and the heroic 
myths are treated with that frigid pathos, which has its parallel 
in Roman literature in the tragedies of Seneca. 

But these bas-reliefs, though possessing but little attraction 


by ; fom the beauty of the art, are yet very well worthy of atten- 


tion a8 examples of mythography, and are our only authorities 
he many compositions, of which we have elsewhere only single 


: figures or fragments. 


As the great monumental art of the Romans can be best 
studied in the public works and remains of their metropolis, so, 
for all that relates to their private life and household affairs, our 
surest and fullest authority is the Museo Borbonico. 

_ The various vessels and implements in bronze and pottery 
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found at Pompeii and Herculaneum impart to us most ample 
and detailed information respecting the useful arts, as well ag — 
the luxuries of the Augustan age, and it is instructive to tum — 
from this image of a highly-wrought civilization to the rude 
primeval specimens of metallurgy and fictile art: in the Museo 
Gregoriano of the Vatican. 

The great classes of Roman art thus slightly alluded to are 
to be recognised in the British Museum only partially, and by 
a few isolated specimens. Yet these specimens are well chosen, 
and must not be hastily passed by. In the museums of Italy 
there are few finer examples of ideal art than the Towneley 
Venus, no Roman portrait grander in conception than the head 
of Nero,* none perhaps so masterly in execution as the bust 
called Clytie;+ the abundant discoveries of Pompeii and Hereu- 
laneum have produced no bronze more delicately finished than 
the Payne Knight Mercury,} no work in glass which can be 
compared, either for the interest of the subject or the beauty of 
the composition, with that almost unique specimen, the Portland 
Vase. 

Thus, each museum contributes its share to the general 
history of ancient art. If we could embrace in one synoptical 
and simultaneous view all that they contain, this general history 
would reveal itself with far more distinctness of outline and 
fulness of detail than as we see it at present. 

The great task of Archszology—comparison—though much 
promoted by the facilities of modern travelling, is still greatly 
hindered by the inability of the memory to transport from ~ 


place to place, and to recall at intervals of time, those finer — : 


distinctions and resemblances on which classification mainly : 
depends, and which no drawing or engraving of the copyist can 
adequately convey. 





* Mus. Marbles, x. pl. 6. . 
+ In classing this bust among Roman portraits, I must, at the same time, observe 
that it most probably represents some Imperial personage in the character of Isis. 
¢ Publications of Dilett. Soc. i. pl. 33, 34. 
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Nothing would so much supply this deficiency in the natural 
powers of the mind as a well-selected Museum of casts of sculp- 
ture, not disposed, as is too often the case, merely to please the 
eye, but so as to develop, by a series of transition specimens, the 
chief features of successive styles. 

A museum of this kind is the more needed because so little 

has as yet been done to carry out in collections of sculpture the 
_ great principle of chronological arrangement. 

In the museums of Italy there is hardly any attempt at 
classification beyond the separation of Roman and other por- 
traits from the general mass, or an occasional selection made on 
some partial unessential principle, such as that of Coloured mar- 
bles in the Museo Borbonico, or Animals in the Vatican. 

And even where the true method of arrangement—that 
according to periods of art—is employed with the utmost judg- 
ment, as in the Glyptothek at Munich, a compromise is found 
necessary in the case of those numerous works which, being 
evidently Roman copies of great Greek originals, cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any particular date or school, but 
must be grouped round some one central object of kindred sub- 
ject and of more decided style. This kind of compromise of 
_ the general principle of arrangement is very judiciously and 
happily introduced in the four rooms which intervene between 
the Hginetan and Roman sculptures of the Glyptothek. 


Cuartes T. NEwrTon. 



































‘ XX. 


ON THE STUDY OF POLYCHROMY, AND ITS 
REVIVAL.* 





— CE the publication of the celebrated work by Quatremére 

de Quincy—Le Jupiter Olympien—that is to say, scarce forty 
years ago, the question of the polychromy of ancient monu- 
ments has not ceased to occupy the antiquarian and artistic 
world, without having, as yet, been determined in a satisfactory 
manner. 

That celebrated savant gave us, so to say, the abstract 
theory of polychromy, in founding his argument on the genius 
and general character of ancient art. For in his time scarcely 
anything was known or discovered of the existence of those 
traces of colour in the architecture and sculpture of antiquity 

“with which we are. now acquainted. This circumstance, while 








* Dr. Kugler, in his work, Ueber die Polychromie der Griechischen Architektur 
und Sculptur, wnd ihre Grenzen, 4to. Berlin 1835, translated by W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq., and published in the Trans. Inst. B. Archts. vol. i. part 1, 1835—6, is of 
opinion that the general flat surfaces of Grecian monuments retained the natural 
colour of the marble, and that the ornaments and details were the only portions 
decorated with colour. 

M. Hittorff, in the paper which we published in the first number of this pe 
riodical, considers that the whole surface of these buildings was painted, and believes ” 
the more prominent flat surfaces to have been of a bright cream colour. 

In the present essay, M. Semper endeavours to show that this tint was of a 
darker colour, more approaching to red; that, in fact, it exactly resembled the 
rosy hue of the glowing sunset of an eastern sky. This opinion he supports by am 
ingenious reasoning, but the reader must judge for himself as to the probability of 
such a system. 

Independent of this assumption, M. Semper maintains that the whole surface 
was covered over with a transparent varnish, a circumstance which, if established, 
would in some measure tend to reconcile these several theories, in so far as the 
general effect of polychromized structures is concerned.—Ep. 
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it redounds to the greater merit of the artist, detracts greatly 
from the value of his work, which contains but mere general 
ideas upon the subject in question. 

The effect produced by this work was, therefore, uncon- 
vincing; for, independent of the author’s having no certain 
points whereon to ground his theory, the influence of long- 
continued custom, and of modern masterpieces of art executed 
in conformity to it, were too deeply enrooted in the public 
mind to permit ideas to be received which were at once so novel, 
and so contrary to the tastes of the times. They were disposed 
to concede but very little, and that under great restrictions. 
It was therefore only among the younger students of art and 
antiquity that the revelations which it contained—opening as 
they did such a wide field for imagination and discovery— 
found some enthusiastic followers. This controversy commenced 
at the period of the breaking out of the Greek insurrection from 
the Turkish yoke—an event which excited such temporary 
fanaticism in favour of the descendants of ancient Greece. This 
feeling developed itself in an especial manner in Germany, and 
particularly among such persons of distinction as patronized — 
the arts; and it was also very generally felt in France and 
England. 

It was under the influence of these impressions that many 
young artists proceeded to Sicily and Greece, in order to study 
those celebrated monuments which had been neglected for so 
long a period. They published the result of their researches 
| in works which have since been duly appreciated; and the 
| excavations which they effected have furnished the principal 
Museums of Europe with masterpieces of Greek sculpture. 
_ They were subsequently enabled to put in practice the result 
| of their studies in many important edifices, executed in the 
| Hellenic style. 

Among these travellers, there were several who devoted a 
| Particular attention to the subject under consideration. A 
~ plendid work appeared by Baron Stackelberg, containing 
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much important material. M. Bréndsted, in his Voyages ¢ 
Récherches en Gréce, unfolded a complete system of polychromy, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Le Due 
de Luynes published his discoveries at Metapontum, and 
Il Duca di Serradifalco his researches in Sicily. But it was 
the restoration of a small temple at Selinuntum, published by 
M. Hittorff, which set in dispute the whole archeological world; 
and a controversy ensued upon all points of the question— 
without result, it is true, but which served to render us ac- 
quainted with all the passages from ancient authors which in 
any way bear upon the subject, and which interpreted them in 
all the various manners in which they were capable of being 
explained.* 

This controversy was at its height when I returned from my 
travels in Italy, Sicily, and Greece. I had brought with me a 
portfolio of coloured drawings and restorations of Greek and 
Etruscan polychromy.f Encouraged by the reception whieh 


these experienced, and by the interest which the question 





* Most of the passages in ancient authors which refer to works of art are 90 
indeterminate and equivocal, that it would sometimes be impossible even for the 
learning of a Herman to ascertain whether they referred to works of painting, of 
sculpture, or even of embroidery, or works in which all the arts were equally 
employed. Such passages were placed in the index as of equivocal or doubtful 
interpretation, but the precision and clearness of the Greek idiom would not have 


failed to give a distinct meaning to the different varieties of expression, had they 


not been considered collectively by the Greeks. It is by the assistance of thes 
passages that we are enabled to form an idea of the general effect of a Gretk 
monument, in which all the branches of art are collectively employed. 

+ These drawings were in part the result of researches made in company with 
the late Jules Goury, a young French architect of great distinction, whose prem» 
ture death will ever be lamented by the friends of art. After investigating the 
monuments of Athens, he passed into Egypt, his studies in which country were 
esteemed by the Egyptian savant, M. Prisse, to be superior to any hitherto executed. 
From Egypt he repaired to Spain, and had just completed the drawings of his 
magnificent work on the Alhambra,—since published by his coadjutor, Mr. Owen 


Jones,—when he was carried off by cholera. His portfolio of Grecian drawing’ a 


contained a most complete collection of the evidences of polychromy in Attics. 4 
What has become of this collection ? 5) 
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excited, I published a short pamphlet,* which was intended to 
serve a8 introduction to a larger work, on Greek Polychromy, 
divided into three parts, treating separately of Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman, and Medizval. 

The first essays on this subject in Germany were not very 
promising. The different opinions of antiquaries and artists 
found their zealous followers among the public. Here, one saw 
a pale and timid style, with seladon (Chinese green) and rose- 
colour, assuming to be the true Greek style; there, appeared a 
blood-red building, equally arrogating to itself to be the style. 

As the Philhellenic enthusiasm changed to Medieval, 
Greek polychromy gave way to the coloured decoration of 
the Byzantine and the Gothic styles. This new direction 
was, I believe, first produced in Germany by the restora- 
tion of the Cathedral of Bamberg by Gartner. On the occasion 
of the repairs, ancient mural paintings were discovered, which 
due care was taken to repair and to restore. Examples and 
models for imitation in medieval polychromy were not wanting, 
especially in Italy ; and the attempts to restore this style of deco- 
tation were therefore more successful than those in Greek archi- 
tecture, although they rather sought to imitate the peculiarities 
and barbarism of the style, than to determine and follow out 
the great principles which they contained. The study of Greek 


@ © polychromy was therefore set aside for the introduction of 
| Gothic, which now began to be the mode. The Gothic system 


é of colouring made especial progress in France, owing to the ex- 


| _ ertions which had been made in that country, for some ten years 


Le Previously, to re-establish the architecture of the middle ages. 
Several Romanesque and Gothic churches have been re- 


1 : ~ stored with the care and research which distinguish French 
















| ‘tists; among others, the Sainte Chapelle, by M. Duban, 





_* Bemerkungen iiber die vielfarbige Architectur und Sculptur bei den Alten. 
Altona 1884. 
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deserves especial notice, as the most finished and perfect — 
example of the polychromatic architecture of the early ogieval 
style of France. All these restorations are much more satis. 
factory than the attempts at Greek polychromy which had been 
made at various places on the Continent, the inferiority of 
which is to be attributed partly to the inexperience of the 
artists, and partly to the circumstance that, in barbaric monu- 
ments—and the works of the middle ages are so to a certain 
extent—we observe a grandeur of effect, and a collective har- 
mony, obtained by a sacrifice of parts to the greater importance 
of the whole. But this grandeur and harmony could only be 
obtained, among the Greeks, by a free admixture of the elements 
of which the aggregate was composed, which allowed them 
perfect and independent development, within such limits as 
they could not pass without disturbing the mutual correspond- 
ence of the whole. If we could form to ourselves an exact ides 
of this union of the free and circumscribed relation of the arts 
which co-operate together to the formation of a Greek monu- 
ment, we should be better able to distinguish ancient art, which 
we are now too often in the habit of qualifying as being purely 
plastic. | 
It is plain that the restoration of edifices of a barbarous 
style is easy and satisfactory, while Greek art can only be 
understood in an age and nation, the character of which is 
distinguished by equally artistic, harmonious, and free percep- 
tions. While on the Continent this question was discussed and 
agitated in the literary world, and put in practice with more or 
less success in various buildings, it scarcely excited attention or 
remark in this country—a circumstance which is the more 
inexplicable, that the first discoveries relative to the existence 
of traces of painting were made by Englishmen.* Among the 









* Among the earliest discoverers was Professor Donaldson ; who, in the year q 
1830, fully proved that the whole surface of the marble temples of Athens was 
originally coloured.— Trans. R. Inst. B. Archts. i. 85, 86. 
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causes which checked the development of Gothic polychromy in 
England, was the unsuitableness of the usual subjects of church 
paintings to Protestant places of worship. It was not till after 
the publication of Gowry and Jones’s work on the Alhambra 
that the people of this country began to direct their attention 
to the subject, which has excited more and more interest to the 
present time; and it is now probable that the nation may, with 
its usual enterprise and determination, pursue the system to its 
greatest extension, and apply the principle to every new and 
important edifice. 

Much light may doubtless be thrown upon the subject of 
Greek polychromy by the investigations of the monuments, the 
paintings, and the miniatures of the first ages of the Christian 
era, especially in those countries which were at one time the 
seats of ancient civilization; and it is with great interest that 
we look forward to the publication of the Mosque of Santa 
Sophia, and other edifices of like antiquity, which have been 
promised to us. But what have most assisted in the investiga- 
tion of ancient polychromy are the discoveries in Assyria, and 
the better acquaintance with the monuments of Persepolis and 
of Egypt; which latter now appear more closely connected with 
the works of other nations, instead of seeming, as formerly, to 
be but isolated phenomena. The monuments of Athens have 
also been the object of new and scrupulous research, which has 
led to the discovery of important principles both in form and 
colour, the result of which will form another valuable addition 
to the works of the Dilettanti Society. But the most important 
publication in reference to this subject will be the work by 
M. Hittorff, the plates of which were obligingly shown to me by 
that author. 

‘ Monumental polychromy must now, therefore, be considered 
_ inanew light. It is no longer the enthusiastic speculation of 
a few artists or antiquaries, but the historian, the scholar, the 
antiquary, and the artist, all unite to support its evidence with 
their authority; and at length it commences to be appreciated - 
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by the public, who are becoming weary of the monotony of 
naked architecture. 

The different opinions upon the spirit and extent of Greek 
polychromy may be comprehended in two general divisions, 
which may be subdivided in various others. In. the first class 
may be comprehended those who regard polychromy as a means 
of art whereby to assist and increase the effect of sculpture 
and architecture, and to conceal the inferiority of materials, 
otherwise unsuitable to the character and dignity of the work 
to which they are applied. Those of the second class acknow- 
ledge no priority of importance in sculpture or architecture over 
painting; they deny the existence of limits between the different 
manifestations of Greek art, which, in their collectiveness, form: 
but, one indissoluble whole. They believe that sculpture was 
as much employed to increase the effect of painting, as painting 
was made use of to heighten the effect of sculpture or archi- 
tecture; and, finally, they show that Greek polychromy is based 
upon ancient traditions, or rather upon the first elements of 
architecture, and that it was diligently cultivated by the Greeks, 
as favourable to the harmonious and free development of Hellenic 
art. 

The first class may be divided into two distinct parties. The 

first is represented by the learned Dane, M. Bréndsted, who 
applies polychromy to three different purposes—the concealing 
or preserving the original material; the heightening the archi- 
tectural and sculptural effect ; and the substitution for sculpture 
of a cheaper process. The following is the result of his 
deductions, as published in his Voyages et Recherches en 
Gréce :— | 

“* L’application des couleurs était de trois espéces— 

“1. La couleur y était comme couche, et sans aucun effet 
@illusion pour soutenir l’architecture proprement dite, c’est- 
a-dire, pour relever la teinte insignifiante et monotone de ls 
pierre, pour réunir et rapprocher de l’cil ce qui dans l’idée de 
Yartiste devait se présenter ensemble, mais ce que dans l’exé- 
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cution la distance séparait; pour faire ressortir toutes les 
parties correspondantes, et les mettre plus. & la portée de 
Teil et de l’esprit de l’observateur; en géneral, pour ajouter & 
leffet de l'ensemble par l’aspect clair et agréable de ses parties: 
il ne faut pas oublier non plus l’avantage matériel que l’enduit 
procurait pour préserver de la décomposition des materiaux 
souvent poreux et veineux. 

“9. La couleur servait pour produire de J’illusion dans 
certaines parties de la construction, c’est-d-dire pour l’effet des 
ombres et des jours, du relief et des enfoncements sur un plan 
uni; en un mot, pour faire des veritables tableaux, et par 
conséquent pour remplacer la sculpture dans les ouvrages 
architectoniques. 

“ 3. L’application s’annonce comme achévement des parties 
proprement plastiques,”* &c. 

He afterwards adds, “ Toutefois ce méme ornement en cou- 
leur, pratiqué dans l’intention de faire illusion, n’était jamais 
qu’une substitution.” + 

The second division of the first class is composed of learned 
professors, and of the directors of the various museums of 
antiquity in Germany; and is represented by M. Kugler. 

They maintain that the Greeks were induced to adopt the 
use of colour in their buildings solely from esthetic principles; 
and they believe that the application of polychromy to sculpture 
consisted in little more than the occasional coloured border given 
to the Grecian tunic. 


M. Kugler, in his work on the polychromy of Greek archi- 


| & ‘tecture, already cited, concludes that—“if no others, yet cer- 


tainly the white marble buildings erected in the flourishing 


| a _ time of Greece,—that is, the greater proportion of those of 


Attica, exhibited in their principal parts the material of 
which they were built, in its own proper colour; that painting, 





* Bronpstep, P.O. Voyages dans la Gréce, fol. Paris 1880. ii. 146. 
7 + Id. ii. 168. 
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therefore, is only to be referred to the subordinate details,”* 
And again: “If we wish to present to ourselves the impression 
of the most remarkable buildings in the flourishing period of 
Greece Proper, we must conceive their effect to have been 
produced by a rich white marble in its own natural brilliancy; 
and, when the materials employed were of a baser description, 
by a coating of stucco, which in its outward appearance did 
not much differ from that of marble; these were then combined 
with appropriate ornaments, and made resplendent with gold.”t 

This opinion M. Kugler grounds chiefly upon a passage of 
Herodotus :— 


When the Prytaneia in Siphnos shall be white, 
When the Agora shall be white, &. 





“ But the Agora and the Prytaneion of the Siphnians (Hero- 
dotus continues) were at this time (that is, at the fulfilment of 
the oracle) built (or cased) with Parian stone.”{ Dr. Kugler 
then goes on to state: “‘ What makes this passage so important — 
for our purpose, is not the insulated information we get from 
it respecting the white edifices of the Siphnians, but the reason 
for which they were white.”§ 

It is surprising, however, that M. Kugler, who appreciates 
justly the importance of the passage in Herodotus, and who is 
jealous that its authenticity be not questioned, has cited only 4 
portion of the passage, in lieu of giving it in all its integrity, by 
which alone we shall be enabled to judge of its real meaning. 
Herodotus tells us:—‘ Those of the Samians who had fomented 
the war against Polycrates, when the Lacedemonians were . 
.about to abandon them, set sail for Siphnus, for they were in 
want of money. The affairs of the Siphnians were at that time 
in a flourishing condition, and they were the richest of all the 
islanders, having in the island gold and silver mines, so that 





* Hamitton’s Kugler, p. 93. + Id. p. 84. 
¢ Heron. iii. 57. § Hamrtton’s Kugler, p. 82. 
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from the tenth of the money accruing from thence, a treasure 
is laid up at Delphi equal to the richest; and they used every 
year to divide the riches that accrued (from the mines). 
When, therefore, they established this treasure, they consulted 
the Oracle whether their present prosperity should continue 
with them for a long time, but the Pythian answered as 


follows :— 
"AN Gray év Libvp mpvraviia Nevada yevyrat 
Aetxoppis tr’ dyopi}, Tore 31) Bei Ppddpovos dvdpds 
ppdocactas EvAsvov re Aoxov Knpuxd tr’ épvpov. 
“ When the Prytaneia in Siphnos shall be white, 
And the Agora white-fronted, then there is need of a prudent man 
To guard against a wooden troop and a crimson herald.” 


The Agora and Prytaneum of the Siphnians were then 
adorned (noxnpéva) with Parian marble. This response they 
were unable to comprehend, either then at the moment, or 
when the Samians arrived. For as soon as the Samians reached 
Siphnus, they sent one of their ships conveying ambassadors 
to the city. Formerly all ships were painted red. And this it 
was of which the Pythian forewarned the Siphnians, bidding 
them beware of a wooden troop* and a crimson herald. These 
ambassadors, then, having arrived, requested the Siphnians to 
lend them ten talents; but when the Siphnians refused the loan, 
the Samians ravaged their territory. But the Siphnians having 
heard of it, came out to protect their property, and, having 
engaged, were beaten, and many of them were cut off from the 
city by the Samians, and they afterwards exacted from them a 
hundred talents.” —Cary’s Herod. iii. 57. 

Here we have reference to an oracle, the consequences of 
Which might entail disaster, and which it was therefore their 
interest to provide against as much as possible. 

The oracle, as usual, is involved in obscure antithesis, the 
 Goincidence of which appeared impossible. A red herald was 





* The word is translated ambush: but the original seems to compare the oars, 
ofa galley to the naked feet of a compact body of infantry. 
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a thing unknown among the Greeks, for white, from its 
purity, was always selected as the official colour for heralds, 
A red herald was therefore as absurd a thing as a troop of 
wooden soldiers. The poetical equilibrium of ancient verse 
requires that the antithesis of the red herald,—namely, the 
Agora and the Prytaneum, of a white colour, should be equally 
absurd in the opinion of the Greeks. 

Could the oracle attach the accomplishment of its prediction 
to circumstances which were common and ordinary? Impos- 
sible! No doubt, therefore, that a white Agora or a white 
Prytaneum was in opposition to the customs of the people at 
the time of the utterance of the oracle. But the symmetry of 
oracular verse permits a yet bolder construction :— 

Since red is applied to the herald, who, according to custom, 
should be clothed in white, is it not probable that the white colour, 
here so mysteriously applied to the Agora and Prytaneum, was 
opposed to the general custom of painting them red? 

Are we to believe that, with the introduction of white 
marble for the construction of their buildings, such a revolution 
took place in the feelings of the people that they ceased 
altogether to paint their edifices in their former colours? or 
shall we not rather suppose that it was by accident that the 
Agora and Prytaneum of the Siphnians were of a white colour 
when the Samian vessels arrived off their coasts? Could the 
Siphnians have altogether forgotten the ancient oracle, and 
become perfectly indifferent and incredulous as to what they 
foretold, when they deliberately resolved to adorn their edifices 
with Parian marble? This must have been the case, if they 
really had the intention to let them remain of the natural colour 
of the stone. But this want of reverence towards ancient 
traditions is incompatible with the character of the Greeks; 
and it is probable that the two facts recorded of the history of 
the Siphnians were not very far apart. 

It will be observed that the historian is speaking of a past — 
time. He relates that the Agora was then adorned with white — 
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marble (rotoe 88 Sepvioor jv rore 7 ayoon Kal TO mpurayniov Tlapip 
NM noxnpéva). Now Herodotus lived two generations after the 
event recorded in this history; and as the city of the Siphnians 
was not destroyed, but simply placed under a forced contri- 
bution, it is probable that the edifices were still standing when 
Herodotus read his history at Olympia; but that they were no 
longer in the same state, as regards colour, as when the Samians 
landed. 

Moreover, if so radical a change had taken place in the 
manner of decorating buildings and in the habits of the people, 
is it not wonderful that no record should appear of it in 
history ? 

We are, therefore, obliged to confess that the Siphnians 
were surprised by fate when they had just completed their 
edifices in Parian marble, but before they had had time to colour 
them; and that in this interim, when the buildings were purely 
white, the oracle was fulfilled. 

This explanation of the legend appears founded on a certain 
dramatic consequence, other than which is unworthy of the 
Greek historian. M. Kugler, like the Siphnians, has been 
deceived by the Pythia, for, not having comprehended her, he 
deduces a wrong conclusion: “ we may thence,” says he, “ draw 
® positive inference—that what was constructed in the brilliant 
period of Greek art, of Parian marble, and, as a necessary 
consequence also, of any and every white marble, particularly, 
as at Athens, of Pentelic marble, was allowed to preserve 
essentially its external white appearance.” * 





_ *Kverzr, p. 82. In Professor Faraday’s Report on the Analysis of the Colours 
found on the Monuments of Athens, he states: “‘ Portion of coating taken from the 


 tolumns of the Theseum’—I am doubtful about this surface. I do not find wax or 


® mineral colour, unless it be one due to a small portion of iron. 4 fragrant gum 
___ bppeare to be present in some pieces, and a combustible substance in all. Perhaps 
me vegetable substance has been used.” And in answer to the question, whether 
Ochreous tint and glossy surface visible on the statues of the Fates in the- 
tastern pediment were due to some foreign matter artificially applied to the surface, 


82 
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The second class of writers and controversialists may he 
styled the historical party, because they refuse to consider Greek 
polychromy in Attica as an insulated phenomenon, and expli- 
cable by the simple laws of utility and taste. They endeavour 
to discover the origin of the custom in its various ramifications, 
not only investigating what the Greeks practised and invented, 
but endeavouring to ascertain what the Greeks borrowed from 
Barbarians, receiving their customs in a more elevated sense, 
and refining and spiritualizing their ideas, 





he replies :—*‘ The particles you sent me seem to come from a prepared surface. Being 
put into a dilute acid, a portion of adhering matter is dissolved, and the principal 
portion is left in an untouched and cleaner state. Being then washed and dried, it 
is found that this consists of carbonate of lime, and a combustible substance which 
protects the carbonate from the acid.”—Trans. R. Inst. B. Archés. vol. i. part 2. 

Dr. Kugler maintains also that temples and other edifices represented on Greek 
vases of the best period are always of a white ground, and that the only ornam: tts 
introduced are capitals of a yellow colour ; but on examining the vases of the British 
Museum, it will be found that such only of the Basilicata, and those even of a less 
ancient date, are so painted ; and it is questionable whether the white ground was 
not once covered with a coloured varnish. But in all the more ancient ‘Attic and 
Etruscan vases the edifices are not white, but either coloured or black, like the 
figures. In case xxxv. of the “ Bronze Room” of the British Museum are several 
Attic Lekythi of the best period, which have the neck and base black, and the body 
of the vase white, with red outlines very delicately drawn. Among these thereis 
one which shows the remains of a thick coat of enamel; but in those parts where 
the colour has fallen off, we perceive the original white ground, with the same 
delicate outlines. It is evident, therefore, that under those parts where the enamel 
is still perfect there exist the original lines of the drawing, which served to guide 
the artist who afterwards applied the enamel. And we may consequently suppose 
that, in all those vases which present a rude white ground, the lines of the drawing 
and the subsequent enamel have fallen off. 

On the coloured Lekythos referred to, the tomb of Agamemnon is represented, 
ornamented with white eggs, and with green leaves above the cornice. The yellow 
ground is destroyed, but we can perceive traces of its having once existed. 
It is very remarkable that the use of white grounds in attic vases coincides with 
that of the white marble of the same country, and that traces of colour different in 
its material character from what one observes elsewhere, but greatly resembling 
each other, are found on each. I believe that encaustic painting required a white 
chalk ground, as a representation of the marble or ivory for which this species of 
painting was invented. In the “‘ Etruscan Room” there are two remarkable vases, 
No. 280 of case xii. and an adjoining one. They represent porticoes of fountains, 
eomposed of black Doric columns; the metropes and the tympana alone alt 
white. 
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M. Hittorff may be considered as the exponent of this party, 
and by his restoration of the Temple of Empedocles, and by 
the works which he has executed at Paris, he has contributed 
more than any other to render the science of polychromy more 
generally understood. His system is based principally upon a 
small temple in Sicily, constructed of ordinary stone, and 
covered with stucco; but he also refers to the white marble 
temples of Greece itself. His work, which we are now led to 
expect, will doubtless contain important documents for the 
history and theory of polychromy, and will furnish convincing 
proofs of the truthfulness of his theory. 

M. Hittorff admits the greatest extension to polychromy, 
but he gives to the constructive portions of his buildings, as 
the columns, architrave, and cornices, a light cream tint, 
relieved by a dark but richly-decorated ground on the wall 
behind. Except in this particular, his system is nearly iden- 
tical with that of Kugler, who supposes that the only plain sur- 
faces of marble temples which received a general tint of colour 
were the two extremities of the cella. 

From a careful examination of ancient monuments, and from 
a diligent study of ancient authors, I am led to conclude— 

1. The custom of painting edifices was general among 
ancient nations; and it was intimately united, and almost 
identical, with the use of stucco. 

2. The use of stucco, decorated with painting or other 
ornaments, was but a substitution of a still earlier motif, more 
ancient than the wall itself—tapestry. 

3. Every portion of ancient edifices, from the earliest period 
to the time of the Romans, was covered with stucco or some 
other material, decorated and coloured, with the exception of 
the plinth or stylobate, which in the more ancient structures 
displayed its natural construction.* 








_ © The influence of these ancient motives on the external character and appear- 
ance of their structures must have continued for a long period ; and this character 
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4. The Romans were the first to introduce a visible mural 
construction in their architecture, both in the exterior and 
interior of their buildings. This principle was confirmed at 
the commencement of our era, and became constant on the 
substitution of the arch for the wooden ceiling. 

5. The employment of marble and other hard stones is 
more recent than that of sun-dried or burnt bricks, or of 
common stone. 

6. White marble was employed principally because it 
answered most perfectly all the requirements of a fine stucco— 
because it was, so to say, a natural stucco; although, without 
doubt, it must also have been employed from the excellence of 
its other qualities, as its hardness, its closeness of grain, its 
smoothness,—but, above all, its transparency and its whiteness, 
both of which latter qualities were necessary, even when it was 
intended to receive a complete covering of polychromy. 

7. The more general employment of marble coincides with 
the introduction of a new application of colouring, which greatly 
affected the development of painting among the Greeks.* The 
ancient encaustic method which Pliny describes to ust was only 





was that of variously-coloured tapestry, of tabulation, or lining with slabs, and of - 
incrustation. It continued to exert its influence, even when decoration in sculpture 
and painting had reached their last stage of development. The sixth book of 
Vitruvius is very important, as demonstrating the system of ancient mural decoration 
as resulting from a particular process in the execution of stucco, which, in like 
manner, was founded on the traditional system of mural incrustation and of con- 
structive necessity. Compare WIEGMANN, Die Malerei der Alten. 

* “ Ceris pingere, ac picturam inuere quis excogitaverit, non constat. Quidam 
Aristidis inventum putant, postea consummatum a Praxitele. Sed aliquanto vetustiores 
encaustice picture exstitere, ut Polygnoti, et Nicanoris, et Arcesilai Pariorum,” &. 
—Puin. H. Nat. xxxv. 39. 

+ “ Encausto pingendi duo fuisse antiquitus genera constat, cera, et in ebore, 
cestro, id est, viriculo, donec classes pingi coepere. Hoc tertium accessit, resolutis 
igni ceris penicillo utendi, que pictura in navibus nec sole, nec sale, ventisque 
corrumpitur.”—Puin. H. Nat. xxxv. 41. 

The word cestro is supposed to be the instrument, and is considered to signify 
an iron. stylus. But cestrum is also the name of a botanical plant. The word 
viriculum does not occur in other Latin authors; and it is therefore uncertain 
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capable of being applied with wax on marble, or with a trans- 
parent gum on ivory. After this ancient method, opposed to 
the employment of melted wax, they applied coloured wax in 
the form of a paste, which they laid on in various colours, in 
the manner of a mosaic, or enamel work. This they melted 
afterwards with hot irons, covering the edges with a fillet of a 
different colour to the parts in contact. 

The white marble never remained naked, not even in the 
parts intended to appear white; but the layer of colour by 
which they were covered was rendered more or less transpa- 
rent, to enable the white colour of the marble to appear 
through it. In the same manner, coloured and _ polished 
marbles, granite, ivory, gold, and other metallic portions of the 
edifice, were all protected by a coating of transparent colour.* 
Further proof is afforded by Egyptian monuments in granite, 
and by many passages in ancient authors referring to this 


practice. 


8. It is difficult to advance any general system of Greek 
polychromy, on account of the variations being probably 





whether Pliny here speaks of an iron instrument for applying the wax, or of 
tome resinous matter therein employed. See Farapay’s Analysis, in the Trans- 
actions of the Institute of British Architects. 

* “Durat et Cyzici delubrum, in quo filum aureum commissuris omnibus politi 
lapidis subjecit artifex, eboreum Jovem dicaturus intus, coronante eum marmoreo 
Apolline. ranslucet ergo pictura tenuissimis capillamentis, lenique afflatu simulacra 
refovente, preter ingenium artificis, ipsa materia, guamvis occulta, in pretio operis 
intelligitur.”—Piin. H. Nat. xxxvi. 22. The word translucet and the expression 
ipta materia, quamvis occulta, prove that the gold, equally with the stone, was 
covered with a varnish. Lapis politus does not necessarily signify, as we might at 
first suppose, the polish given to a hard stone, but that the stone was covered with 
8 coating, whether of stucco or colour, and then polished. Compare the following 
passages in Vitruvius, among many others :—‘ Item Halicarnassi potentissimi 
regis Mausoli domus, cum Proconnesio marmore omnia haberet ornata, parietes 


| __hubet latere structos, qui ad hoc tempus egregiam preestant firmitatem, ita tectoriis 


operibus expoliti, ut vitri perluciditatem videantur habere.”—Vitr. ii. 8. “ In 
: his vero supra podia abaci ex atramento sunt subigendi, et poliendi, cuneis silaceis 


|” tu miniaceis interpositi. . . . . Ipsi autem politionibus eorum ornatus 


_ Proprias debent habere decoris rationes,” &c.—ZJd. vii. 5. 
+ See ante, p. 99. 
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greater in this flexible and changing element, than in the mor 
fixed proportions and forms of either architecture or sculpture, 
even in which materials we find it very difficult to determine 
the normal proportions, so various do they appear. This 
becomes apparent, by consideration of the various dispositions 
of colour which have been observed in different monuments of 
Greek civilization. But the opposing principles of Dorism and 
Ionism which exist in all the institutions of Greece, in its 
politics, in its customs, in its poetry, and in its arts, are 
strikingly exhibited in the forms of architecture and sculpture, 
This same difference is observable with respect to ancient 
music, which in like manner consisted of Doric and the Ionic, 
Now, we know that the Doric legislators sought to found their 
civil institutions on the Egyptian system; while those of the 
Ionians based theirs on the traditions of Asia. Recent researches 
on the monuments of Assyria and Egypt have shown that the 
forms of Doric architecture were derived from Egypt,* while 
those of Ionia came from Assyria, or at least from some 
Asiatic country of common origin. 

It may, therefore, be presumed that the different modes of 
music and of Greek polychromy were derived from the same 
sources. 

The Doric style in music and in polychromy was Egyptian, 
as the Ionic was Asiatic. There is more in this than the mere 
name, for we are fully acquainted with the Egyptian style, and 
we know also the harmonious music of Asiatic colouring ; for 
Byzantine, Arab, and Gothic painting, as indeed all modern 
painting, are derived from it. We may observe the two dif- 
ferent styles contrasted together on the walls of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

It would perhaps be more easy to arrive at some definite 
conclusion on the different characteristics of Greek polychromy 
by help of this hypothesis, than by the feeble traces of colour — 





* See ante, p. 87. 
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which we observe with difficulty, and which give rise to such 
opposing theories. We find the same difference between the 
Egyptian and Hellenic polychromy,* as between hieroglyphics 
and illustrative ornament and sculpture. 

9. Greek art did not reach the zenith of its perfection till 
the Doric influence was penetrated by the Ionic—the material 
by the spiritual. Those arts which are least dependent on the 
material, would be the first to emancipate themselves. The 
Tonic feeling might exert its influence on the Doric style of 
painting, even though the architectural forms preserved the 
stamp of their original extraction; and this change would 
most readily take place in Attica. It is, therefore, to be inferred 
that Attic polychromy was richer and more Asiatic than that 
of Sicily, or of those countries where pure Doric influence 
existed. 

10. The following is the result of my researches and obser- 
vations on polychromy, as applied to architecture :— 

Colour of the Architectural Masses.—The prevailing colour 
of the temple burned with all the glowing beauty of the 
setting sun. The colour may be defined as of a yellow red, 
very vapoury, resembling that of the finest terra cottas. In. 
fact, the general appearance of the temple would precisely 
resemble the appearance of a fine day in an eastern climate. 

This yellow tint covered all portions of the order—the 
columns, the architrave, the cornices, and probably the tri- 
glyphst and the beams. But all the flat ground members, as 
the walls—often decorated with paintings and ornaments—the 
tympana, the lacunaria, and perhaps the metopes, were of a 





* “Pictura quoque non alium exitum fecit, postquam Aigyptiorum audacia tam 
Magne artis compendium invenit.”—PETRONIvs, Init. 
t Ihave not been able to determine definitely what were the colours of the 
_ ttyglyphs or the metopes. In my restoration of the Parthenon’ I have followed 
Vitruvius, and the Doric and Etruscan examples of Sicily and Italy, in colouring 
the triglyphs blue, and the metopes red; but I have reason to believe that the con- 
trary was the fact. 
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blue-black.* These colours would be laid on pretty thick, s0 
as to obtain a sufficient body: the red would be transparent, 
but not the blue. 

Colours of the Mouldings and Ornaments.—The prevailing 
colours of the mouldings and ornaments were red, blue, and 
green ; the two former colours being more perfect, more brilliant, 
and deeper, than in those parts which served as grounds. The 
green is very delicate, of a bright moss colour. The details 
of the ornaments alternate regularly, and are united together 
by very delicate and projecting fillets of white, black, or gold. 
In the temples of Athens, I believe them to have been of gold.t 
Above the tolerably thick ground tint, may be observed thinner 
and transparent tints, completing the forms and subdivisions. 
It is difficult to tell the colour of the second tints, but they 
were probably of the same colour as the first. The enamels of 
Egypt, surrounded by golden fillets, give an idea of the 
appearance of the Athenian ornaments when executed in ancient 
encaustic. The gold with which the whole was lined, as in s 
spider’s web, is concentrated in parts with greater effect and 
intenseness. 

Sculpture partook of the same system of polychromy: the 
figures of females were almost white; those of men were of @ 
darker tint. The use of gold was also very prevalent im 
sculpture. 

11. Painting was not the mere filling up of the mouldings, 
or imitation of sculpture; but more probably the sculpture 
was rendered accessory to the painting. 


GOTTFRIED SEMPER. 





* This was of a middle tint, rather lighter than the colour of the ornaments. 
It was composed of black, blue, white, and a slight touch of green. 


+ This bordering we find in Assyrian, Egyptian, and Etruscan paintings, and 
is either red or black. 












XXI. 


ON THE POLYCHROMY OF SCULPTURE: 


BEING RECOLLECTIONS OF REMARKS ON THIS SUBJECT, BY C. 0, MULLER, 
AT ATHENS, IN 1840. 


























|‘ a former article upon “the Polychromy of Greek Archi- 
tecture,” the valuable remarks of M. Hittorff extend to 
the painting of sculpture generally, but in his reference to 
authorities, no allusion appears to the name of the celebrated 
C. Otfried Miiller. 
That distinguished archeologist, by his well-exercised judg- 

ment and deep learning, merits the utmost regard from all 
Classical students, and his untimely death is the more to be 

regretted, as he was on the eve of publishing the results of his 
inquiries prosecuted among the actual ruins of Greece, after a 
long course of reading and study in the principal collections of 

Europe. Many of the MS. notes in his journal have since been 

published by his companion, A. Schéll, 1843, who has incor- 

porated them with his own observations, made during their : 

travels together in Greece. C. QO. Miiller had, of late, turned 

his attention particularly to the subject of polychromy. 

When at Athens, in June, 1840, with Mr. (now Sir Charles) 

Fellows, my good fortune placed me much in Professor Miiller’s 

society; and as few of his observations on colour have been 

made known,* it may be deemed advisable to communicate 

tome of his opinions expressed in conversation, which tend 

more immediately to the present object of inquiry. The 
advantages I had so recently enjoyed of examining the anti- 
quities of a large portion of Asia Minor led me to put a few 





Se those allusions scattered through the Handbuch der Archiologie der 
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distinct queries to him, and his replies I immediately noted 
upon the margin of one of my sketches nearest at hand. These 
I now transcribe, and a glance will soon satisfy any one of 
the importance of this little code of opinion :— 

“The ancients painted their bas-reliefs. 

‘They only tinged their statues on the drapery, leaving the flesh uncoloured ; the 
wounds and blood were stained, and the earrings and ornaments gilt. 

“Their marble temples were left white; parts of the frieze and architectural 
ornaments were coloured, but very sparingly. 

“‘ Those of coarser material were plastered, and entirely coloured. 

“The Parthenon frieze was coloured. The background of all their bas-reliefs 
was painted. 

“The statue of Minerva on the Acropolis, lately discovered, was probably a 
copy of the old Minerva Polias, which was said to have fallen from heaven.” 


I do not present these as entirely new to the antiquarian 
world; they have been printed in the Lycia of Sir C. Fellows, 
(page 199) to whom I made the communication when he was 
preparing his publication, but they were not printed exactly as 
my notes stood. In the course of our conversation, Professor 
Miiller quoted the Agina Marbles to illustrate the limitation 
named in the second clause. In those sculptures, the paint 
was confined to the eye-balls, lips, draperies and armour. 
The same appears to have been the case with the metopes, 
discovered at Selinus. 

He did not, however, object to the idea I suggested to him, 
of the most finished statues having been stained by a delicate 
tinted varnish, which might have given the effect of very pale 
flesh; and being, at the same time, perfectly transparent, would 
clearly display every crystallized particle on the surface of the 
beautifully wrought marble. 

The hair of the Venus de’ Medici was dead gold ;* her ears 
were bored to receive rings, and the mark of a bracelet still 
remains upon one of the arms. 

In the eyes of their statues especially, the ancients seem to 
have concentrated their effects of colour. It was not unusual 










’ * The gold on the hair of the beautiful Minerva found at Herculaneum was © 
thick, that it could be removed in flakes when first discovered. 
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with them to insert real gems or coloured glass—an applica- 
tion of the toreutic art that no modern attempt has succeeded 
in making tolerable—but what sculpture alone can express in 
the eye may best be seen in a mask of Venus preserved in 
the Glyptothek at Munich. The number of instances remain- 
ing to us in antiquity prove the application of various materials 
to have been very prevalent, if not without exception, in the 
richest works of art. Indeed, without this aid, many expres- 
sions that we read of could not have been produced.* 

These opinions must be understood as referring to the 
richest and most luxurious period of art—a range including the 
works of Praxiteles and Scopas. 

Since my conversation with Professor Miiller, it has often 
occurred to me that we are neglecting to enlist a very powerful 
agent in DEcoraTIVE sculpture. I use the term decorative 
here, because sculpture with full colour must refer to place. 
' The moment the coloured surface of a figure is deprived of 
some points in common with the objects surrounding it—(and 
this feeling constitutes a part of the principle of tone in a 
picture )—the work becomes crude and vulgar. Little move- 
able statues do not admit of full colour. Monumental draped 
figures in large buildings might with advantage receive a 
variety of hue, without at all reminding us unpleasantly of a 
too direct imitation of nature, any more than the degree in 
- Which form in sculpture approaches reality. 

A great artist, a few years ago, attempted colour on a 
magnificent statue that was publicly exhibited. It failed,—and 
why ? Because, when he employed it, he confined it to the 
border of a robe—a mere pattern, and neglected to apply 
it to the most important parts, namely, the eyes, hair, cheeks, 
and lips, which should have been decorated in preference to any 
other part. 

* Lucian, in his Dialogues, alludes to the eyes of the Venus by Praxiteles; they 
tte described as swimming, bright, and delightful. 


Kat rwy ofOurpwy de ro vypoy dpa ry patdpy, 
Kat xexaptopery. Lucian : Imagines. 
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The same neglect would be instantly objected to in colout 
ing a highly-finished pencil-drawing upon white paper. A great 
artist who knows his material can do wonders; and fine ex. 
amples of the application of red, blue, and brown colour upon 
a pure white surface are to be seen in the beautiful sketches of 
heads by Lawrence, and yet the same attempt in the hands of 
his imitators becomes artificial and displeasing. At the bare 
mention of colour applied to statuary our thoughts rush to the 
figure-head of a ship, or, in a milder form, to Gog and Magog 
of Guildhall; but Madame Tussaud is superior to these, and, 
as a comparison can be instituted so far, we may be assured a 
more favourable one in a better direction remains to be esta 
blished. 

_ Hitherto no distinction has been drawn between the real 
and ideal in this branch: a shiny painted figure, and a great 
wax doll with real silk or velvet, real lace, and real glittering 
trinkets, are equally objectionable; but a sober, harmonious, 
well-balanced application of colour and metal to sculpture is 
likely to meet with a very different result. 

The colossal enshrined figure of Athene in the Parthenon, | 
whose eyes were inlaid gems,* must have possessed additional - 
grandeur in its sober variegation, and the Zeus at Elis, and 
the Hera wrought by Polycleitos, were doubtlessly indebted 
both to the brush and gilder, as well as to the chisel. 

Strength of colour would be mainly regulated by the amount 
of light upon it; where the forms are sharply defined, and the 
shadows are strong, a greater force of colour becomes admis 
sible, but nowhere so as actually to deceive; and the fact of & 
dull gold surface representing hair, appears a very good ex- 
ample of the extent to which the ancients employed that kind 
of variety. 


Sir Charles Eastlake, in his Essay on Sculpture,t has published 





* See the fragment of the face of the external figure, with the hollowed sockets, in 
the British Museum. 


+t Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts, p. 61. 
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some excellent views respecting the treatment of statuary by 
the ancients; and one sentence is of such importance and ex- 
tensive application, that I at once transcribe it: 

“The perfection of style requires that the imitation, how- 
ever really imperfect with reference to nature, or even with 
reference to other modes of representation, should suggest no 
want.” 

He calls attention to the curious fact, that three classes of 
decorators finished the statue—the varnisher, the gilder, and 
the tinter.* 

Many instances of various colours and materials are to be 
found in the descriptions of Pausanias, and the Dialogues of 
Lucian. 

Praxiteles was assisted in perfecting his statues by the 
painter Nicias; he is said to have been best pleased with those 
of his productions in which Nicias had a hand. (Puiny, H. N. 
xxxy. 11, 133): Hic est Nicias, de:quo dicebat Praxiteles inter- 
Togatus, quae maximé opera sua probaret in marmoribus; quibus 
Nicias manum admovisset: tantum circumlitioni ejus tribuebat. 
p. 633. 

Sir Charles Eastlake (p. 63) refers to an epigram of Virgil, 
which alludes to a statue of Amor with parti-coloured wings 
and painted quiver; and a very complete example of the appli- 
cation of parti-colour to a flat surface is to be seen on the wing 
of a sphinx brought from Xanthus in Lycia, and now in the 
British Museum. In the same collection, a cast from the rock- 
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sculpture at Tlos, representing Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus, 

shows how colour was employed to complete the work of the 
sculptor. The body of the horse is quite smooth to the touch, 

but a bright red saddle-cloth, with strong black outline, is 

clearly visible, and has been accurately copied. on the cast in 

the Museum. 


The couch draperies of the sculptures from a rock-tomb at 
Myra display patterns and figures of animals in colour only, 
without the slightest indication on the part of the sculptor: 
copies of these are also to be seen in the Lycian room of the 
British Museum. 

Professor Miiller expressed the ona interest in the disco- 
veries then recently made by Mr. Fellows in Lycia, and more 
particularly upon seeing the copies of the painted sculptures s 
Myra. Very curious observations have since been elicited 
regarding other sculptures from Lycia; such as traces of bor- 
dering upon the garments of some of the-most ancient statues; 
the remains of a bright blue background to the reliefs on the 
Harpy Tomb—traces of red in the hollow of the. shields and 








ARCHAIC BAS-RELIEF FOUND NEAR MARATHON, AND NOW 
PRESERVED IN THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS AT ATHENS. 
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upon sandals, and patterns upon the chair of a sitting female. 
These latter are clearly visible from the non-corrosion of surface 
wherever they extended, although all appearance of actual 
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colour or gilding has vanished. The Lycian fondness for colour 
was evident also in their inscriptions, where the engraved letters 
were sometimes painted red and blue alternately (see FztLows’ 
Iycia, p. 146.) Two miles from Limyra I copied a curious 
bilingual inscription, Greek and Phenician—the Greek letters 
were painted red, and the others blue.* 

8 


FY PALTY HHO Ue Y HY Hi we 4978 4 17 PA, 
ATEEA TALATOCTON THK QUAY TAIKN TOIz DION OIE 


Within one of the galleries attached to the ancient theatre 


at Myra I found two Greek inscriptions, the letters of which 
had been filled in with red. 


FEARCIOVKAIIHAo V9 To | 


TOIENT ipRR 
Bd To\é 





* Published in the Lycia, plate xxxvi. No. 1. 
T 
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In 1844, during the government expedition to Lycia, } 
copied some rock sculptures at Antiphellus, on which the blue, 
vermillion-red, and bright crimson colours were visible.* 

The accompanying Plate represents a stele monument at 
Athens, found in a tumulus at Velanidisa, near Marathon. It 
has been published by M. Le Bas, in an article of the Revue 
Archéologique, and also by Schill in the Hinterlassenen_Papieren 
von C. O. Miiller; but the drawing of the latter wants accuracy 
in the muscular markings, and in the character of the features, 
The upper part, however, has been very carefully and most 
successfully given by M. le Comte Léon de Laborde, in his 
splendid work upon the Parthenon. 

It represents a tall figure, life size, in low relief, and of a 
very early period; but the chief interest lies in the excel- 
lence of its preservation, and the vividness of the colours still 
remaining on the surface. The upper inscription, EPFON 
APIZTOKAEOS, signifying “The wétk of Aristokles,” is en- 
graved in the peculiar letters of an early time, and inlaid with 
red. The lower gives the name of the person represented 
“ Aristion.” The style of art approaches that of the sculptures 
of the Temple of Zeus Panhellenius at Aigina. The shoulder- 
strap and corslet are quite smooth in surface, but. enriched by 
the decorator with a star and various patterns. The drapery 
of the under garment-is in very low relief, and plaited into 
numerous small folds, in the archaic manner. There appears no 
indication of colour upon the flesh, but a very faint trace may 
be perceived of the painted eyeball. The eye is round and 
very peculiar in form; there is no attempt at foreshortening 
—a peculiarity observable in all early bas-reliefs. The mouth 















* A good example of the application of various colours to architectural orna- 
ment will be found in pl. 6 of StackELBERG’s Graber der Hellenen. It represents — 





stele found at Athens; the fleuron at the top is painted blue and pale red, and is evi- — u i 


dently of a very early style, for the name OEPONO® is written from right to left. 


In plates 44 and 46 of the same work are other illustrations of the manner in 


which the ancient Athenians painted their funereal monuments. 
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has a smiling expression, and the beard and hair are most 
elaborately worked. On the whole, there is a remarkable care 
in the modelling of the forms; and, where the proportions fail, 
we cannot help observing the accurate markings of the bones 
and careful detail of the extremities. This precious relic is 
now preserved in the Temple of Theseus, the present de- 
pository to which all newly-discovered monuments of the 
ancient city are removed. A valuable collection has been 
already formed; and it is to be hoped that, at no distant 
_ period, they may be so accurately drawn and published, as to 
afford better transcripts than the sketches of casual visitors or 
hurried travellers. 


GrorGE Scuarr, Jun. 


March 22nd, 1851. 


[In the Kunstblatt for 1837, No. 15, is an account of an immense number of 
_ sepalchral steles found between the Pirseus and the Gulf of Salamis, several of which, 
~ gnd some from Delos and Rheneia, evince traces of coloured decoration in lieu of the 
ordinary sculpture. Professor Ross, to whom we are indebted for this discovery, 


3 brings forward the inscription of a monumental stela found in Acarnania, referring 


_ tothe image or likeness of the deceased person, Proclidas, to whom it was erected, 
and another to the memory of Lycea; and as the marbles have no indication of 
any sculptured effigy, he supposes, with reason, that the portraits must have been 
_ painted, and that many stele which now exhibitan inscription only, were once deco- 
tated with colour. See also Bull. dell’ Inst. di Corr. Archeol. ix. 45, xii. 29.—Ep.] 





XXII. 
ON THE IONIC HEROUM AT XANTHUS: 


NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





“On attache volontiers quelque prix & ce genre de travail, précisément parcequ’ll 
y entre un peu de divination ; et on peut s’y plaire, en raison méme de ce qu’il offre — 
de conjectural. Mais une condition de ce plaisir, quelqu’il soit, est la perte du 
monument, ou de l'ensemble qu’on fait revivre.”"—QuATREMERE DE QuINCY. _ 


HIS interesting monument, for the possession of which 

we are indebted to the enterprising exertions of a single 
individual, has been described by its discoverer in a pamphlet, | 
bearing the title of An account of the Ionic Trophy Monument — 
excavated at Xanthus, 8vo. London, 1848: and it is still better — 
known to the public by the model in the British Museum, 
executed under his directions and superintendence. The first 
discovery of this monument was made in 1838. The lower | 
part of the basement, constructed of the natural stone of the — 
country, remained entire, but not a portion of the super 
structure of white marble was to be seen. On groping: among 
the’ underwood, Sir Charles Fellows perceived a fragment of 4 
sculptured frieze, which immediately raised doubts in his mind 
whether others might not be buried beneath the soil. Having 
obtained the assistance of government, he returned to Xanthus 
in 1842-43, and among other works in which he was engag 
he prosecuted researches around the pedestal of this monumt 
His labours were crowned with unlooked-for success; upwart 
of forty blocks of sculptured frieze, and several finely execu 
statues, repaid his exertions. So numerous were they, and! 
such different dimensions, that he, in common with ofl 
considered that they might have formed portions of two 
more distinct structures. His first impression was, 
monument was pseudo-peripteral; but this idea he aband 
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THE IONIC HEROUM AT ZXANTHUS. 


AS RESTORED BY E.FALKENER 
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on finding a fragment of the angular volute of an Ionic 
‘tal. 
Y On his return to England, he occupied himself with the 
restoration of the monument, as did, simultaneously with him, 
Mr. Rohde Hawkins, who had accompanied the expedition as 
. architect. After several projects, Sir Charles Fellows, having 
had the advice and assistance of several professional friends, 
published his restoration, as exhibited in the model in the 
British Museum, consisting of a lofty stylobate ornamented 


PLAN OF MODEL IN BRITISH MUSEUM 
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with two rows of bas-relief, and crowned with a peripteral mona- 
ment of four by five columns. Between the columns are floating 
or flying figures, occupying the three intercolumniations of 
each end, and the three central intercolumniations of each side, 
In the extreme intercolumniations of each side he placed the 
four lions, of which he found fragments in the course. of exca- 
vation. Independent of these female figures, which stand on 
emblems, he discovered four other smaller figures, but without 
emblems, which he assigned as angle acroteria of the pedi 
ments. A group of two male figures and one female, of still 
smaller size, form the central acroterium of the north-west 
pediment. While Sir Charles Fellows was at work on this 
design, Mr. Hawkins prepared another, which was published in 
the Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, April 1845, after 
having been exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. This plan, like the accompanying, con- 
sisted of four by six columns. Sir Charles Fellows subse- 
quently published his pamphlet, reverting again to his original 
idea, and since that period no further objections have been 
made to his theory. | 

Several circumstances induced me to take up the investi- 
gation of this monument; among which were the beauty and 
singularity of the structure, my having visited the country in 
which it was erected, its analogy with the mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, and the unsatisfactory manner in which certain of 
its parts were represented in the model prepared by Sir Charles 
Fellows. I now propose to myself to detail* the various 





* The author of a paper like the following labours under great disadvantages. 
The theory which he proposes may be as good as any other, but the ground is already 
occupied. However excellent his own idea may be, it is not sufficient that he show 
its probability; he must first prove the fallaciousness of all pre-existing theories. 
I have therefore to ask the indulgence, not only of my readers, but of the author of 
the previous restoration, if I should appear unnecessarily studious to point out the — 
discrepancies of that design, rather than to confine myself to the explanation of my 
own. I am satisfied, however, that Sir Charles Fellows is as desirous as any 00¢ 





Reyes! 
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objections to his design which have suggested themselves to 
my mind, and the general process by which the present restora- 
tion sprung up. In doing so, it would both be ungenerous 
and unjust did I not bear testimony to the able and skilful 
manner in which he, as an amateur, assisted though he were 
by several professional men, succeeded in framing together a 
design consisting of so many complex parts. 
The analogy of this monument with the mausoleum was 
the principal cause which led me to investigate it. I had ee 
already made use of its double tier of bas-reliefs in the stylobate, 
es an authority for the decoration of the lower portion of that 
structure, and I was anxious, in like manner, to adduce it as an 
authority for the employment of an odd number of columns in 
the edifices of antiquity: but, however desirous I was of believ- 
ding in the correctness of Sir Charles Fellows’ restoration in this 
particular, I was fearful of adducing as an example a building, 
the restoration of which might at some future time be found 
fallacious. 
On a careful examination of the model, therefore, I at once 
perceived a glaring want of connexion between the plinth of 
the monument and the superstructure. The former is equal to | 
22ft. by 33ft.* on the lower course, and 21ft. 9in. by 31ft. 9in. on 









of arriving at the truth; and though I cannot pretend to say that he is ready to 
_. give up his own theory, I feel sure he would do so if he found another which he 
/gonsidered preferable: and I take this opportunity of acknowledging the kind assist- 
‘ance that has at all times been afforded me in the course of my investigation, both 
by that gentleman and by Mr. Rohde Hawkins. 
© Sir Charles Fellows gives the dimensions 88 feet by 22 feet to the lower course ; 
_ Mr. Hawkins to the upper. Sir Charles Fellows does not speak confidently to the 
ag of set-off, but believes it to be 6 inches. Mr. Hawkins, however, has a 
‘sketch taken on the spot, in which it is indicated as 1} inch. It is manifest that 
‘Mr. Hawkins’ measurement would best allow of the addition of another inter- 
ieeniation ; but I have preferred adhering to the dimensions given by Sir Charles 
in order to prevent my not doing so being alleged as an objection. In the 
te of more authentic particulars, we may conclude that, as one side only of the 
acu” (see a “ View of the Base,” in p. 17 of Sir C. Fetiows’ 
&e.,) the lower course would naturally be that measured. 
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the upper or top course. The former was found sufficiently entire 
to leave no doubt of the precise dimensions of this part of the 
structure. Upon this plinth is placed the pedestal or stylobate, — 
rising abruptly, as represented in the model, at a set-off of 2ft, 
84in.* at the ends, and 9#in. at each side. Independent of the 
awkwardness of having so great a difference in amount between 
the set-off at the ends and sides, and of the bas-reliefs resting 
on so large a plinth, we must consider that the monument 
stood on the brow of a cliff, and, therefore, as seen from below, 
@ great portion of the bas-relief would be intercepted by the 
projection of the base. On asking Sir Charles Fellows whether 
he had not discovered, any fragment of a base-moulding, which 
would have served to elevate the sculpture, and connect it more 
harmoniously with the plinth, he assured me that he had very 
diligently searched for such a member, but had not found the 
slightest vestige that would warrant its introduction. 

My next hope was, that on measuring the stones I might 
find that the length was insufficiently given in the model. Here, 
again, I was disappointed: after measuring most carefully all 
the bas-relief, I could find no authority for increasing the length 
of the building, supposing it to have had but five columns 
at the flanks. Notwithstanding my desire, therefore, of esta- 
blishing an uneven number of columns for the sides of the mo- 
nument, the irregularity and incongruity of the base prevented 
my considering that disposition as satisfactory. : 

Another objection to the model was the disposition of the 
lacunaria. These were represented as seven in front, and 
seven on each side, instead of nine, as shown in my plan, They 
were two in depth, both in the fronts and sides. Not only 
had they no connexion with the columns, but they presented 


blank margins, of irregular and greatly disproportioned widths, 





* In the lithograph accompanying the Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument, the 
plinth has been originally drawn with a considerable, though not sufficient proje 
tion; but the chalk lines have been afterwards scratched out, as may be detected om 
a careful examination, in order to render the outline more pleasing. 
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They looked, indeed, as though they had belonged to some 

earlier building, and been subsequently appropriated to their 

"present situation. On measuring the lacunaria, several of 

which exist in the Museum, I found that the width from centre 

to centre was lft. 11-7ins., which, multiplied by three, gave 

5ft. 11-lins., a dimension which approached so nearly to the 

. width of the intercolumniation, that I took it for granted that 
each intercolumniation had three lacunaria. 

On examining the sculptured friezes, I found three which 

gave indication of the width of the intercolumniation. The 

architrave of the entablature is omitted, and its place supplied 

by a fillet, 2tin. wide, under which is a sinking of lin. 



























































This sinking corresponds with the width of the intercolumnia- 
tion, the ends of the stones being worked solid, in order to 
rest on the relieving die over the capitals; the width of each I 
presume to have corresponded for that purpose. The inter- 
mediate width, or length of sinking, was, in stone 111, 4ft. 
llin.; in 120 it was 4ft. 11}in.; and in 117 it was.5ft. 2-4in. 
while the relieving die of capital measures lft. 3in. We 

_ thus obtain two intercolumniations, from centre to centre— 
B= Gt. -:2°125in., and 6ft. 5-4in. Sir Charles Fellows has made 
we of ‘two intercolumnistions in his design, though rather 

_ different from these, his calculations being based on the total 
; length of the stones; and he has applied the wider inter- 
~ @lumniation at the flanks, in order to assist in lengthening out 
the sides of his composition. This I conceive to be quite 
Contrary to the practice of the Greeks, who, whenever they 
any difference, always made the front intercolumnia- 
wider than the sides.* 





































* Although I shall attempt to show that this was the case in the monument. 
us by other proofs, I cannot do so by reference to the only three blocks whose 
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The accompanying plan exhibits the proportions, obtained by 
a careful admeasurement of every individual stone of this monu. 
ment in the British Museum, and by subsequent reflections and 
calculations.. I commenced my investigations at the ends, from 
having more data at these portions of the building than at the 
sides.- The intercolumniation, as we have seen, was 6' 5:4", 
which, multiplied by 3, gives 19’ 42” as the front of the monu- 
ment, from centre to centre. The lacunaria being 1' 11:7’ 
from centre to centre, and being nine in number, gave a total 
of 17’ 9°83" from centre to. centre; to which, on adding the two 
half-architraves (L’ 3”), we obtain 19’ 0:3"; to which may 
be added the remaining 3:9" for.the two half-beams, thus 


agreeing precisely, as will be seen on examination of the plan, _ 


with the dimension as determined by the lengths of the archi- 
trave. Another means of ascertaining the width of the fronts 
is afforded us by the tympanum of the pediments. It so happens 
that a considerable portion of the tympanum of one pediment, 
and the greater part of that of the other, are’ still remaining; 
and from these it evidently appears that the building must 
have been considerably wider than the dimension represented 
in the model, which is only 18’ 6”. ‘The half-base of one 





length we can accurately determine ? for notwithstanding stone 120 does come in 
at the sides—as appears from the subject of its sculpture—and 117 at one end; 
stone 111, which is one of the shorter pase ie from ite subject. to have 


occupied the central part of one end, a situation, Vf all others, which would require 
a wide intercolumniation. We must, therefore, either conclude that this stone did 
not occupy the place assumed, or that the length of the chase—the ends of which 
would be concealed by the projection of the abacus of the capital—did not accurately 
correspond with the width of the intercolumniation. The best proof of this supposition 
is afforded by the circumstance, that the relieving die'of stones 117 and 118, whidi, 
from the continuous lines of the.sculpture, are known to have been contiguous, is 
2 inches wider than the. dimension calculated ; but if we were to suppose all the 


intercolumniations corresponded with this, we should not be able to work in the eq 


monument, either in width or length. Owing to these inaccuracies of construgion, — 
I cannot pretend to say that my design is precisely correct in all its diménsions: 

but I consider that the dimensions which I have selected are sufficiently true to 
enable us to form a correct idea of the form and structure of the monument. 
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tympanum measures 9 8°74’, and that of ‘the other, 9 11-5”, 
giving 19’ 5-48", and 19' 11", as the total lengths respectively. 


The front being from centre to centre . . . . . 19 4°2” 
And adding the two half-architraves . . . . . 1 
And projection of cornice. . . . . . . . «= 2 8°95" 


22’ 11°15” 
And deducting the set-back of raking cornice . . 98 10” 


We have the length of the tympanum, by calculation 19’ 1°15” 


From the difference existing between the two tympana, it is 
probable that, either at top or bottom, they were let into a 
sinking in the corona of cornice, the proportionate depth of 
which would readily equalize them. 

We have thus seen that the dimensions determined by the 
lengths of the sculptured friezes, by the width of the lacunaria, 
and by the raking lines of the pediments, all coincide very 
accurately together; we now proceed to examine how these 
dimensions agree with the width of the existing base, which 
measures in its upper course 21’ 9." 


The front, from centre to centre, being . Scat se ee 
And adding the two half-diameters . . . TY 281” 
The projection of base 6”, and of cornice beyond base, 4” . 9 10° 


21’ 4°518” 
Deducting the projection of cornice beyond fade of pedestal . 0 11:5” 


20’ 6:018” 
And adding for the battering of pedestal . POR EE 


We have a total width of stylobateof . . . . . . « 20 11°018" 


which leaves 4°991" for set-off on upper plinth, or about one- 


half of that shown in model, while it agrees most perfectly 
with the measurements taken by Mr. Hawkins, at Xanthus.* 





_ + © © Upon the base which still cxists there are the marks of the bed worked for 
ees cor thi bed nine "inwards om th fhe of th nk: it is 
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The placing of the four statues on the angles of the pediment,® 
I consider to be quite at variance with the practice of the ancients, 
Looking at them from a diagonal point of view, they produce 
the effect of obelisks—crude perpendicular forms, having no 
harmony or connexion with the other lines of the pediment. J, 
therefore, propose to place them in the end intercolumniations 
of the sides. When we consider the unusual width of the 
intercolumniations of this monument, five such intercolumnia- 
tions. would, I imagine, appear too straggling; to remedy 
which I have supposed the end intercolumniations to be 
5 10°85”, instead of 6’ 2°125": or, so much less than the 
central intercolumniations of the sides, as these are less than 
the front ; and that these end intercolumniations were decorated 
with the smaller statues, which would thus give a more com- 
pact character to the flanks, and offer a more pyramidal outline 
to the groups of sculpture. Several objections will be made 
to this position of the smaller statues, especially by those who 
maintain that the larger statues represent Nereids. It will be 
alleged that these statues are weather-worn equally all round, 
evincing that they occupied an exposed situation on the roof 
of the monument, while the larger statues are injured only 
in front; thereby showing that they were protected by: their 
position in the intercolumniations. But, on examining these 
statues, it will be found that one of them (83) is weather-worn 
at the back as in front; and if it be said that this may be 
accounted for by supposing it to have occupied one of the 
angular intercolumniations, then this same supposition will 
account for the smaller statues being so weather-worn, inas- 





therefore evident that the next course of stones must have extended to that size. 
Now, there is no evidence of any other stones being placed upon this, except those 
of the Parian marble : these stones are all 1’ 4” thick, and, therefore, could only have 
been set-in 5 inches from the face of the base. This will apply both to the length 
and width.’—Abridg. of a paper read at the R.IL.B.A. by M. Ronpe Hawkins, 
Esq., and published in the Civil Eng. and Architect's Journal, viii. 100. 
® The griffins introduced in my restoration are purely conjectural, and are 
introduced only to show the form and character of acroterial ormaments. 
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much as they would occupy a similar position. As regards 
the question whether these statues represent Nereids or Cities, 
my province is not to reconcile the building with the theory, but 
to let the theory base itself on the building. Of whatever, 
therefore, the emblems attached to the larger statues be in- 
dicative, I consider that the places most appropriate for the 
smaller statues, without emblems, are the end intercolumnia- 
tions, whether we consider the form, the size, or the character 
of these figures. Much stress has been laid upon the circum- 
stance of some of the statues having emblems, and others not; 
but whatever may be the signification of this difference, there 
is too much identity of movement, of drapery, and of character, 
to be observed in these figures, in common with the larger 
statues, to allow of their being separated. 


We have then, 8 intercolumniations of 6’ 2°125” = 18’ 6°375” 
i PY 7 5 10°83” = 11’ 9-7” 

Making a total on flank, from centre to centre, of . . 30 4:075” 

Adding 1’ 2°318”, 6”, and 4”, as before 2 0°818” 


82’ 4°393” 
Deducting the projection of cornice beyond stylobate. 11:5” 


31’ 4°893” 
v 6” 


81’ 10-8938” 


which leaves us just 5°053” (instead of 2’ 3°75”, as by model), 
for the set-off at each end of plinth, or within the sixteenth of 
an inch of what we calculated for the sides. 

The next points to determine are the disposition of the 
lacunaria and the size of the cella. On examining the model, 
it will be seen that the lacunaria are arranged in two rows all 
round, and that great irregularities are observable in the mode 
of working them. In constructing my plan, after having found 
the outer columns, I set off two lacunaria on the sides and 
three at each end; and on conferring with Sir Charles Fellows, 
I found that the men employed in excavating had found what 
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they called a triple “ pig’s-trough;” but, being broken, it had 
not been brought to England. The three panels measure 
4 6°75", each panel being 1’ 6”, and the margin at each end 
5°375''. The building, as determined by the preceding calcula. 
tions, was 30’ 4:075” by 19’ 4:2”; and, on applying these dimen- 
sions of the lacunaria, we find that they work-in most accurately 
both in the breadth and length, three lacunaria appearing in 
each intercolumniation, from whatever point of view the build- 
ing was regarded. 


At ends. 
Thus 2 half-architraves measure ... . I’ l 3” 
3 panelsateachend .... ° 
2” mouldings 
Architrave beams, ends of cella. . . 1) 11” 
7 lacunaria, centre to centre. . . . 13’ 9:9” 18’ 9-9” 
2 end ditto, including end beams . . 38 6°675" 4' 3°83” 





From centre to centre . . 30’ 4075” 19’ 4°2” 





Taking it as a fixed principle that the lacunaria must have 
been designed with reference to the pteron, I laid them down 
according to the above calculation, without any regard to the 
form and dimensions that the cella would require. On com- 
pleting the lacunaria, I perceived that the cella became con- 
siderably wider and longer than that represented in the model, 
which is 14’ 10°5” by 9’ 0”, instead of 20’ 8°393” by 11’ 3:7", 
as in my restoration. This increased width of the cella involved 
two difficulties: that of supporting the blocks of sculptured 
frieze which ran round the cella, and the awkwardness and 
unsightliness of this extended width. In the contracted width | 
of the cella in the model, the stones 101 and 102, which origi- 
nally formed one block, could just reach from anta to ante, 
but by increasing the width this became impossible. In con- 
sidering how I might remedy this objection, the idea occurred 
—whether there might not be room for the introduction of 
columns in antis at either end of the cella; and on examining 
the plan I perceived that there was precisely the space requisite — 
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for this arrangement; and thus both objections were completely 
answered. The long stones, 101, 102, extended from one of 
the ante to the further column; and the cella, which at first 
appeared ill-proportioned, now assumed a form of increased 
elegance and beauty: and it was satisfactory to find that this 
disposition of plan in my design was not an arbitrary one of 
fancy, but one that grew entirely from necessity and construc- 
tion,—although the arrangement might have been surmised, 
from the circumstance of the ante having their internal faces 
wider than the external, as in the generality of Greek temples; 
the former being 11 inches in width, the latter 94 inches only. 

The doorway, as determined by the proportionate height of 
the columns, according to the rules of Vitruvius (iv. 6), should 
be four feet in width; and on looking over Mr. Hawkins’ note- 
book, I find two fragments* of an architrave and cornice which 
correspond very well with this proportion. 




















* Left at Xanthus. 
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thicker than those of the projecting walls of the ante; and they 
were probably made so, as space was of no consequence in the 
interior, and as extra thickness to these walls would give 
greater stability to the entire fabric. 

Among the objects connected with this monument were 
found the fragments of four lions, which, in the model, ar 


placed in the end intercolumniations, as though projecting 
from so many port-holes.* The situation which I have con- 
sidered to be best adapted for them is in front of the columns 
and ante, looking towards and protecting the doorway, as in 
the Gate of the Lions at Mycene. They accord with the — 
Egyptian practice of guarding the doors of their temples ina | 


similar manner, a custom which, by various gradations, was#0 ~ 


generally adopted by the Byzantines in their churches.f 





* As Sir C. Fellows endeavours to fix the position of the smaller statues as the q 


angle acroteria of the pediment by their being weather-worn equally all round, sohe — 4 


strives to fix the position of the lions in the end intercolumniations, by asserting thet 
their noses are more weather-worn than the other parts of their bodies. But it 
happens that the nose of one of the two lions in the British Museum (No. 189, 8) 
is better preserved than any other part ; in fact, it isthe only part which preserves 
a portion of its original polish. i 
+ In another Lycian monument at Myra, we find a tetrastyle front, consisting 
two columns on the outside, and two pilasters within, terminating with lions’ heads, 
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‘I have now explained the various alterations proposed in my 
restoration, together with the proofs and reasons by which I 
endeavour to establish them: it remains to offer a few observa- _ 
tions on the style of the edifice. 

We remark, in the first place, that as a heroum it is furnished 
with two steps, to distinguish it from the temples, which had 
three. Upon this rises the stylobate, the sides of which batter 
_ BSinches in their height. Another example of this practice is 
. the Tomb of Theron at Agrigentum, but there the diminution 
is rapid and unpleasing, whereas, in the examples before us 
the inclination is so gentle, that, like the entasis of the Greek 
_ columns, we are charmed with its effect, without being sensible 
of its existence. A striking peculiarity is displayed in the 
double line of bas-reliefs, it being the only instance of the kind 
with which we were acquainted. From analogy with this 
monument, I endeavoured to show that the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus was so decorated; and in No. 1 of the Muszum oF 
Crass. AnTIQ. we have had an account of a monument recently 


discovered by Professor Schoenborn, in which two rows of 





(Tuxme, iii. pl. 225). The reader will not fail to call to mind the lions of Solomon’s 
_ fone, and the dogs of the palace of Alcinous. They might have reference to the 
_ emblem of the Solymean people, or they might be introduced merely as emblems of 
_ Power and dignity. In elucidation of this subject, I have been favoured with the 
_ Mdllowing note by Professor Gerhard :— With respect to the lions which, in your 
testoration of the Xanthian monument, are at the entrance of the cella, you will not 
fall to recollect the mother of the gods, accompanied so frequently with the same 


LLOYD, Xanthian Marbles, p. 14). The identity of Aphrodite with the mother of the 
Pts is capecially remarkable in a bronze figure published by Lecurvatrer (Voyage 
Gls Troade, pl. 28), and which I have republished and explained in my memoir on 
he Metroon and the mother of the gods (pl. ii. No. 8). It represents an Aphrodite, 
early recognisable as such by her costume, and surrounded by lions, even on her 
ders. I may also remind you of the funereal signification of Aphrodite 
and Libitina, (Cf. my Venere-Proserpina, Fiesole, 1825 ; and Luorp, 1. ¢. 

Thus the representation of the lions in front of the door of a monument 

y sepulchral, and probably dedicated to Aphrodite as a Lycian goddess, will. 
but any serious difficulty.” ' 
U 
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bas-reliefs run round the walls of the peribolus. The Giganto 
machia, or battle of the gods and giants, on the south: wall. of 
the Acropolis at Athens, may perhaps be adduced as a further 
example. Considerable beauty is obtained by the great dis 
parity of size in the two bas-reliefs, which is evidently an 
indication of a pure style of art. This effect is heightened by 
the variation in the treatment of the two ,bas-reliefs: the lower 
represents individual groups,—the upper, collective masses; the 
lower gives all the detail of the action,—the upper is confined to 
the general manceuvres; the lower is:varied by every graceful 
movement of the human form, and by the balancing .of 
individual parts, .so as to exhibit those principles of com- 
position which we.find in all works of ,art of the best period,— 
the upper derives its effect from the continued and united 
movement of large masses. The lower is characterised by the 
graceful flowing lines of cavalry,—the. upper, by the marshalling 
of compact bodies of foot; the lower is principally in basso 
relievo, presenting the appearance of,a solid slab,—the upper.is 
almost entirely in alto-relievo, having the effect of a rich fret- 
work. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the lower frieze of the 
stylobate the composition of the ‘several figures is regulated 
by the joints of the masonry, but not so in the upper frieze. 
We cannot deduce any certain inference from this fact, for 
we find these two methods pursued in buildings nearly contem- 
porary. The latter practice is followed in the Parthenon; the 
former, with very few exceptions, in the Theseion. Several 
circumstances may have led to the adoption of the former ~ 
method. The sculptor might have desired to avoid the inter: — 
ference of perpendicular lines in his compositions; he might — 
have been fearful of the parts in contiguity to the joints being 
liable to injury, or each composition might have been kept 
distinct, to enable the sculptor to-finish it ‘in his atelier, before 
the block was raised to its proper position in the temple. This” 
we know to have been the practice in some of the Grek 
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temples, and there is’an anecdote recorded to ‘us of Phidias 
and Alcamenes particularly relating to this circumstance.* 
‘Great skill:is shown:in the manner of ranging the sculpture 
with ‘the face of the plain intermediate wall. Had the face of 
the sculpture been in the same line with that of the wall, the 
latter would have appeared bossed out, as in what we call 
rustics, and’ would have produced a heavy effect as seen from a 
diagonal point of view. On the other hand, if the ground or 
beck of the sculptures had ranged with this line, the ‘figures 
would then have appeared without support. To remedy this, a 
chase or sinking is introduced immediately beneath each course, 
which*in the lower frieze measures '1°2", and in the upper °9”. 
This at: the same time affords a projecting ledge for the support 
of the' figured reliefs, and it: gives a clear sharp line of shadow, as 
in the chase similarly executed in the:steps of Grecian temples. 
| The cornice of the stylobate is remarkable, in consisting of 
| sdouble:row of egg and tongue moulding,f which, though occa- 
_ tionally met with ‘in ante-capitals, is ‘so unique in its ‘present 


Hi spplicstion as to afford presumptive proof of its early origin. 





; _ The bases of the columns also are of peculiar profile, being con- 
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siderably higher than in any other known example. This wag: 
obviously intended to counteract the foreshortening caused by: 
the obliquity of the visual rays. This evidence of study and 
design, this acquaintance with and attention to the principles of 
optical perspective, is another proof of remote antiquity; the 
practice of the Romans constantly being to equalize the forms, 
Again, the largeness of the capital shows no affinity to Roman 
models, which appear more and more reduced as they become 
more recent. 

A peculiarity in the entablature consists in the frieze being 

increased so as to admit of sculpture, and the architrave being 
almost entirely suppressed. An inverse example of this prac 
tice occurs in the ancient temple at Assos, the sculptures of 
which are now in the Louvre. They occur on the architrave; 
the frieze, with the exception of the gutte, being totally 
omitted. 
Among the evidences of design and skill on the part of the 
Greek architect, the arrangement of the columns is particularly 
worthy of study. The statues do not merely stand in the inter 
columniations, they are necessary to them: by their filling up: 
the void spaces, they appear to give strength and compactness 
to the arwostyle arrangement: and the balance of parts is 
such, that it is difficult to say whether the statues were made 
for the intercolumniations, or the intercolumniations for the 
statues. 

My professed object being to treat of the architectural con- 
struction of the monument, I might be excused from entering 
into any explanation of its sculpture, or from attempting 
define the age or purpose of its erection: but, as Sir Charles — 
Fellows’ restoration is mainly based upon his arrangement of 
the sculptured bas-reliefs, the upper frieze of which he main 
tains cannot be placed in any other manner,®* it is necessary 












































* Sir Charles Fellows founds this supposition in part upon the circumstance 
he has made use of all the blocks of the city frieze; that if one were taken away 
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examine whether any incongruities can be detected in such 
arrangement, and whether the blocks will at least as equally 
apply to the more extended proportions of the present design. 
Beginning, according to Sir Charles Fellows’ numeration, 
with his north-west end, stones 50—54, the only alteration I 
would propose is the substitution of stone 68 for that of 53, the 
reason for which I will presently explain. On the north-east 
side, stones 54—60, we see at one end an irascible chief, on 
stone 55, inveighing against the cowardice or treachery of three 
Jonian soldiers on stone 54; and at the other end we see, on 
stone 59, eight Ionians advancing boldly, in rank and file, 
against one poor soldier, a countryman carrying an umbrella 
and a stool, and another with a bag swung over his shoulders. 
With the south-east end, stones 60—64, I entirely agree; but on 
the remaining side, the south-west, stones 64—68, and 50, we 
have some inexplicable story represented, of armed forces 
advancing against the city on both sides, one part of whom 
appear to be Xanthians, though it is impossible to divine their 
object. 

-\ In lieu of this arrangement I propose,* in the first compart- 
ment, the north-east side, to represent the general battle in the 
plain. The two extreme blocks at either end exhibit armed 
| troops advancing in close array. The-end figure in stone 53 
_ is calling on those behind him, and corresponds to the end figure 









‘would not be able to complete his design, and that if one more were given him, he 
‘would not be able to make use of it. But if, in the restoration of the monument, we 
| Were allowed to make use only of those portions of it which have been discovered, 
; — should have the bottom of the building smaller than the top, it would exhibit 
but one angle capital, no one complete statue, and many other absurdities. 
 * Much light might have been thrown upon this arrangement, had a careful 
‘eginter been kept of the situation of the several blocks at the period of excavation. 
‘Such register was commenced at the second expedition, and the lacunse were sup- 
we from recollection. The plan on the model in the British Museum, accom- 
hying Sir Charles Fellows’ design, is the only document on the subject whieh has 
te ‘Defore the public; but, with every conscientious desire on the part of Sir 
Fellows to render it perfect, it cannot be regarded as of any great authority. 
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on stone 55, who in like manner calls on those advancing in his 
rear. The three central blocks are occupied by engaging com 
batants. In the next scene, the south-west side, we have stone 
60 on the right, the Lycians flocking in to the defence of the 
town; and from the stool, and booty, and what appears to be 
an umbrella, it would seem that they had had a shadow of suc. 
cess in the late engagement. In the. middle of the picture the 
walls appear well manned; but, on the other: side, the Ionians 
are advancing with great ardour, against whom the Xanthians 
attempt a-sally. The next: event represented is the escalade, 
which is: well described by Sir Charles Fellows. The only — 
alteration I have made is changing stone 53 for 68, on accounms 
of the latter being longer, and enabling me to make up the 
dimensions I require; while stone 53 better agrees with the 
battle scene. The story ends on the south-east side, where 
Harpagus is represented sitting in judgment on the defeated 
Xanthians. 

By this disposition we have, according to Mr. Hawkins’ 
dimensions, who measured every stone on the spot before the 
backs were sawn off, and consequently before many of. the ae 








joints were concealed+— 

NE. side. 8.W. side. N:W. end. 8.E. end. 
64... 4 6°76" 54... 2° 8:5” 50... 2 8°26" 60... 4, bb" 
55... 4 8” 59... 4 84+ 51... 4 2” 61 .. 4 3b’. 
57 .. 4! 85” 65 .. 4 8” 52... 4 6°5” 62 .. 4 8b" 
56... 4 8”. 66 .. 4 7-5" 68 .. 4 8:5” 68 .. 4 86" 


58 .. . 4 6"+ 





4 9” 67 .. 
Two 


wanting. 
58... 4! 3°65” 60... 2) 0"+ 
50... 4 6°25” 20' 1:25" + 19 6" 


81’ 4”. 23’ 1" + 





4’ 10” 
stones 





























* The dimensions required by calculation are 81’ 5:018” by 20 6:018". It 
cannot be expected that we should determine the order of these sculptures withany, 
certainty. Had the two adjacent sides of block 54 been on separate stones, We 
should have confidently asserted that one side represented the body-guard of, 
Harpagus; and the other, prisoners. led away who had received their sentence: 
whereas, by being on one stone, we are now sure that neither subject oan awe. 
belonged to the group, of Harpagus on the south-east side. 
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Two theories have appeared relative to the age and destina- 
tion of the structure. The one identifies the statues’ with the 
Nereids, and the structure itself as intended to commemorate 
the revival of population: the other assigns it as.a tomb to 
Harpagus, and. associates the statues with the various cities.of 
Ionia that contributed to his victory. Among the objections 
which have been urged to the latter theory, is the circumstance 
that no coin.is to. be found in which the serpent is represented 
as the symbol of Miletus; and, indeed, it would appear to: be 
much more attributable to Cos, which is provided, however, with 
- another emblem, the crab. The dove of Cnidus appears more 
to resemble some water-fowl, so naturally is the body thrown on 
one side to give full action to the leg, which is bent, as in the 
act of swimming. One of the three children of the pediment is 
@ evidently a female, a fact at variance with the idea that these 
@ figures represented Lydus, Misus; and Cares. 
oe On the other hand, the Nereid theory, although supported 
_ with-great talent and research—although the appearance of the 
@ Cee’, the children. on. the acroteria, and the divinities .in the 
pediment, are all accounted for—still remains unsatisfactory, 20 
far as the structure itself is concerned; for while the difficult 
@ = and.doubtful mythological sculptures are attempted to be.ex- 
@ splined, the more evident. and conclusive historical bas-reliefs 
Be snte totally disregarded. 
| In the attribution. of. the. principal. figure. in the. north- 
_ western pediment to Hephestus, some. stress is laid on the sup- 
_ posed circumstance, that the block.of marble of which this half: 
_ of the pediment is.composed, is the. only specimen of fetid stone 
- inthe structure. It is true that this block: is. more strongly 
impregnated with carbonaceous properties than any of the 
others, but we find that several of the blocks, particularly 101, 
62, 116, and 122, are of carbonaceous limestone, and no 
t signification can therefore be attributed to the circumstance 
its employment. This stone is, indeed, only applied to 
upper portion of the monument, :where it was considered 
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less important. Corroborated though such theory be by 
those passages which describe the Nereids as rushing in rapid 
motion— 


‘Winding in circles by the clear white beach, the fifty daughters of Nereus 
chorused her nuptials ;”* 





















and as being carried by, or on, various animals— 


“The Nereids also went, the rumour heard, borne on various (creatures), and 
vie in heaping new presents on the nuptials;”t 


and though we know that a monument was raised at Xanthus 
to commemorate the revival of population— 


“* We hymn the Queen of the Lycians, Kour-Aphrodite 
Whose ill-averting aid once enjoying, 
The divinely-prompted leaders of our country 
Founded in the city a sacred monument, 
Having the symbols of mystic marriage, of the mystic spousals 
Of Hepheestus fiery and Uranian Aphrodite,” &.t 


yet these circumstances, viewed conjointly, do not, I think, 
sufficiently explain the character impressed upon the monu- 
ment by its sculptured bas-reliefs. 

No doubt has been or can be entertained on the subject 
represented on the upper frieze of the stylobate. It so evidently 
depicts the taking of the city by Harpagus, that it would be 
unreasonable to deny the fact: the only objection which can be 
raised to the presumption is the circumstance, that the con- 
flagration of the city, recorded by Herodotus, is not here repre- 
sented. The lower frieze is accessory to the same subject, and 
therefore the most important of the bas-reliefs are devoted solely 
to the commemoration of this event. But had the monument 











* Evnir. Iphiy. in Aul. v. 1054: quoted by Luorp, Xanthian Marbles, 8y0. 

Pickering, 1845. 
¢ Ciavp1an, de Nupt. H. & M. 69: quoted by Lioyp; though in this passage 

they are represented as naked. 

t Procius, Hym. Aphrod. quoted by Luorn, ué supra. 








been erected, as has been supposed, in consequence of the battle 
of the Eurymedon, we might have expected to find some refer- 
ence to that event exhibited in the bas-reliefs; had the monu- 
ment been raised by the later Xanthians, in gratitude for the 
revival of their population, we might have expected to find 
their disaster but casually alluded to; to behold their warriors 
contending nobly, though vainly, against overwhelming odds; 
to have seen their inconsiderable numbers trodden down by 
countless hordes of Persians, assisted by their brother Greeks 
(instead of which, we find the numbers very equally disposed 
on either side); but, above all, we should have expected to 
behold the last and noblest act of their heroism—the destruc- 
tion of themselves, their wives and children, in the conflagration 
of their city. While one of the friezes was devoted to this 
subject, we might have expected to see in the other a repre- 
sentation of those causes which had induced the return of 
prosperity and independence; but, however directly the mythical 
accessories may be supposed to refer to this event, it is a strong 
presumption against their interpretation in this light, that the 
event is in nowise indicated in any of the more intelligible 
historic sculptures: for in the other friezes we find on the cella 
a funeral procession, among the figures of which is the horse of 
a deceased warrior ; a sacrifice to the gods, a sacrifice in honour 
of the deceased, and a festive banquet; and on the outer frieze 
| wehave a procession of Persians offering dresses, a procession 
| 0f Greeks offering kids, fruit, &c. On one side of the monu- 
ment, the Greeks are commemorating their victory with games ;* 
and with the same object the Persians,f on the other side, are 





* That the Greeks had games of this description, see EAAHNIKA, von Dr. 
Jouayn Hernnicn Krauss, 8vo. Leip. 1841, pp. 612 and 861-868. The subject 
of this bas-relief has been hitherto interpreted as a battle of horse and foot. 

__ f Another argument in favour of the Nereid Monument has been adduced by the 


‘Meertion, that—“the absence of Persian costume among the celebrators of the funeral 
feat is another point controverting the idea of the building as a Herodn of the Har- 
pagi:”” but the conspicuous figures of the Persians in the lower frieze, the principal 
petition given to Harpagus in the upper or city frieze; and the two friezes here 
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amusing themselves in the chase. The subject even: seems 
carried out in the pediments: for in the south-eastern, one half 
of which is preserved to us, we have a spirited charge of cavalry 
against infantry, and in the north-western there seem 'to be the 
supreme deities, to whose assistance they were indebted for the 
victory. The two male figures of the centre acroterial orna- 
ment are so identical in attitude, and so difficult to form into 
one group with the female:figure, that I have supposed a similar 
group of one Ionian youth: with a captive Lycian damsel 'to 
occupy @ corresponding: position on each pediment. Now all 
these actions are perfectly intelligible, if we suppose the monu- 
ment to have been raised in honour of the:victors; but they are 
utterly at variance with the consideration of its having been 
erected by the vanquished. 
Judging, then, of the monument solely from its: intrinsic 
evidence, I consider that it must have been erected during thie 
period of Persian dominion; that it served as a tomb, or rather 
was raised over the tombs of those who fell in the siege; that 
it -was designed and executed by the Ionians, who, with patriotic 
feeling, represented themselves ‘as fighting equally against the 
Lycians—Greek against. Greek—and studiously avoided the 
introduction of more Persians than they were obliged to'admit 
by the will of their masters; and, with the cunning for which 
they were so noted, at the same time that they were com 
pelled to represent them: in the action of victory, (see stones 
Nos..39 and 47 in the British Museum, ) they have so cleverly 
managed one figure, that'while they could persuade the Persian# =~ 
that their countryman was striding to victory, he was in reality)” 
flying ignobly before his foe.* « 





referred to; of the Persian sacrifice and the Persian hunting games, are a sufficient — 
answer to such objection. Another proof of oriental influence on its architecture, 
were any wanting, is afforded by the Assyrian character of its city frieze. 

* This figure is on an angle-stone, and consequently there could have been 00 
figures in front of him. The same contempt appears to ‘have been intended, by — 
indicating manly vigour in all the Greeks, as a mark of distinction from the effeminate 
Persians. The application of bronze for this purpose in the acroterial figures is ¥ 
remarkable. 

































In attributing the erection of the monument to the period 
of the Persian sway, from 541 to 383 B..c., we find that: the 
_ Exechtheum occupies a. position about sakdnnay, 409:B: C.,— 
date which affords us.some clue. for the date. of erection: 

_ ofthe Xanthian monument. Herodotus. recited his history: 

: at the. Olympic games in 445 B.c., about @ century after: the. 
conquest by the Persians, and he describes : the : inhabitants: 
08 calling themselves. Xanthians, although but few of them 
were really descended from the ancient inhabitants:—a cir- 
camstance which clearly proves that a feeling had then sprung 
Up in favour of the original inhabitants. We. can. hardly sup- 
Pose that, with such a revolution of feeling, the people would 
be desirous of perpetuating the remembrance of an event, the 

y of which would be attributable to the Persians, and: 
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which, in their assumed name, would cast disgrace upon them- | 
selves. It is far more natural to suppose that the monument 
was erected shortly after the conquest, when the rivalry of races 
was yet strong, and when the Ionian settlers, to whom Harpagus 
had granted the territory, felt proud of their late conquest: 
for it is seldom that we find costly works undertaken, except 
under the immediate impulse of excitement, and even these are 
often incomplete, in consequence of political or other changes. 
In attributing the erection to a period approaching to 500 B.c., 
were the monument at Athens we might require a more archaic 
style of treatment, both in the architecture and sculpture; 
but there is every reason to believe that the arts in Asis 
were more early cultivated than in Greece; not that they ever 
reached so high a standard of excellence as they afterwards 
attained at Athens, but they more early shook off the tram- 
mels of the conventional primitive styles, and more rapidly 
advanced in invention and development of form.* 

The chief cause of this priority of cultivation was the 
widely-spread commerce of the Asiatics. These people were 
well skilled in navigation, extending their traffic to distant 
nations, while the small craft of European Greece scarcely ven- 
tured beyond the sight of land. They were daily brought into 
communication with the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and the older 
inhabitants of Asia, and by the impulse thus given by com- 
merce, the various arts and sciences rose, if not to perfection, 
at least to general cultivation. They had distinguished them- 
selves in poetry, history, music, and the arts and sciences, | 
long before the Athenians applied themselves to these studies. 
But, apart from other considerations, the very name of the 
style of architecture in which this building is constructed — 











* The distinction of race between the Dorians and the Ionians caused a similar — 
difference in the cultivation of the arts in Greece, and it is well known that the — 
Doric colony at Agina retained its ancient conventionality in art long after the — 
Tonians of the neighbouring city, Athens, had emancipated themselves from its 
fetters.—See MiLteR’s Dorians. 





































_ would prove its Asiatic origin; and we may, therefore, readily 
| believe that such a building as this, exhibiting all the character 
| and details of the architecture of the Erechtheum, though 
_ inferior to it in the delicacy of its execution, may have pre- 
ceded that temple in point of antiquity; and this reasoning has 
the greater confirmation, from the circumstance that all the 
_ peculiarities or points of departure from models of a more 

_ perfect character which are observable in this structure, are 

evidences of greater rather than of less antiquity. 

Thus, the bases of the columns are of Asiatic style, a similar 
combination of mouldings being met with only in the temples 
of Samos, Branchids, and Priene, and in the baths at Cnidus. 
Now the Xanthian base is the highest in proportion to the 
diameter of the column of any known example, and we find this 
height continually decreasing as we approach a later period. 
The temple at Samos is known to be the most ancient of the 

Greek temples of Asia Minor, and the squareness of its base 
@ ~—sresembies the Xanthian example more. closely than any of the - 
soothers. The only approach to the Ionic base in Attica was the 
‘HR fluting of one or both of the torus-mouldings, as in the Erech- 
@ theun, the temple of Nike Apteros, and the Propylea of Eleusis. 
_ The largeness of the capitals is. another proof of antiquity; 
_ and though the style of them is not equal to those of the Erech- 
| theum, the design and character, and even the less perfect 
_, @xecution of them, will be found to partake of the archaic style 
_ of more early examples;* and in the same manner we find that 
the shafts of the columns, though executed without that extra- 
ordinary precision of later times, exhibit a perceptible entasis, 
amounting to one-sixth of an inch.f 
© The inferiority of execution might, notwithstanding what 
we have just said, be regarded as an indication of a decline in 











* See Nos. 398 and 410 Brit. Mus. from the Temple of Artemis Eucleia, and 
Acropolis at Athens. 
+ As measured with the assistance of Mr. Penrose. 
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art; but we should consider that the structure, though de 


signed by Greek artists, was raised in a distant country, and, | 


possibly, under other disadvantageous circumstances. _ 

Weare not sufficiently acquainted with the history of 7 
polychromy to determine when the custom of decorating their — 
buildings with colour was discontinued; but we know that the 
more early edifices were so ornamented. We find traces of 
this decoration on several parts of the structure; but red. is-the 
only colour.so preserved. A circle of red is very evident 
round the rim of the shield borne by one of the warriors in | 
the western pediment; :a line of colour marks the deep spiral 
chase in one of the Ionic volutes; but one of the most: perfect 
portions of the building in this respect.is the coffered ceiling, 
Each square sinking of the lacunaria has a well-preserved red 
line:immediately in the internal angle. Other ornaments, of 
other colours, are very discernible, but, though :the forms are 
perfectly recognisable, the colours can no longer be determined, 
and I have accordingly represented them by: etched lines in the 
accompanying plate. The central ornament, in red outling 
was probably -gilt, on a blue ground. The reel moulding is | 
remarkable :in representing the bead as shaded, so.as to giveit | 
the effect of a sculptured ornament. I:am not aware of any 
other instance ‘of this practice. It should be stated that | 
abundant authority exists for every portion of the ornament 





represented, though the colour is fast fading froto the sight by 


the action of our atmosphere, and the baneful -effect.of the — 
sponge'of the amateur-antiquary. es 
It is extremely desirable that, whenever marbles are known to 

exhibit traces of colour, such colour should be preserved: in the 
most careful manner. It is very certain that colour may remain 
on ‘the surface, but, owing to dust and rain, and accidental stain 
ing, such colours may become imperceptible even to the keenest 
eye, until brought out by some cleansing process. An instance t 
this effect is afforded in the Halicarnassian Marbles, which h 
now been exposed for some years in the British Museum, in 
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position which would enable any one to examine them with the 
greatest care and attention; but not the slightest trace of 
colour could be discerned. Recently, however, plaster casts 
have been made of some of these marbles; and, in the process 
of moulding them, colour was reported to have been distinctly 
traceable. The marble statues of Pompeii, whenever they 
show any indication of Greek influence, invariably exhibit 
colour on their first discovery; but after a few years’ exposure 
to the air, all such colour invariably disappears. It is to be 
hoped that some able chemist will be able to discover the best 
mode of bringing out colour upon such marbles as are sus- 
pected to have been once so decorated, and of protecting it with 
some preparation, the chemical nature of which shall not 
affect the pigments, while it shall have the effect of rendering 
them constantly visible, without imparting a gloss, or false 
surface, to the marble. 

Connected with this subject, the following extract of a 
letter from. Sir Charles Fellows, dated 1st August, 1850, will be 
read with interest.:— 

“Upon all the soffits or panels of ceiling of the Ionic monu- 
ment, beautiful Greek patterns were traced in red lines. You 
can still trace them, but you had better refer to the Lycian 
portfolio in the Museum, for which fac-similes were made when 
first found. Upon the sculpture, a line of red was traced around 
the border of each shield; also a kind of horse-hair tail was 
. traced from the helmets, upon the unsculptured back-ground, 
in the figures of the tympanum. On these figures you also 
see that metal, or some material, has been used to ornament 
' the breasts, &c., &c., of the figures. From these remains we 
may doubtless infer much more.” 

This application of metal, as well as that referred to in 
p- 278, is remarkable, when we consider that those parts, as 
armour and the reins of horses, which were frequently executed 
in metal, were here indicated neither in the stone, nor in any 
other material. 
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If we admit this opinion of the period of architecture to be 
correct, the sculpture must necessarily partake of the same 
antiquity.* This opinion of their antiquity Mr. Gibson coin- 
cides in, from a comparison of these sculptures with the Hali- 
carnassian Marbles;f and an additional confirmation of it is 
afforded by a comparison of them with those of the Temple of 
Magnesia ad Meandrum. The sculptures of this temple} are 
of a low style of art, while those of the Xanthian Monument, 
though inferior to the marbles of the Parthenon in execution 
and delicacy of design, are almost equal to them in power of in- 
vention. Now, as the Magnesian Temple is of about the same | 
age as the other great temples of Asia Minor, this opinion 
of its relative antiquity will oblige us to assign a date to the 
Xanthian Monument approaching the period we have already 
named. sei 
Whether we regard this monument as illustrative of the 
development of art, or as elucidating historical events, there 
is so much that is worthy of study and investigation, that it 
is to be hoped its discoverer will one day present us with 
such an account of its character and construction, and such 
accurate drawings of its sculpture and ornaments, as shall do 
credit at once to the monument and himself. 


Epwarp FAKeEnrr. 





* Speaking of this monument, Professor Gerhard says—‘ These sculptures are 
the most valuable evidences of a style of art in Asia Minor of the Ionic race, which 
we can only attribute to the most perfect period of Greek sculpture (Archaeol. Zeitung. 
i. 353) ; and Professor Welcker, in his additions to MULLER’s Ancient Art and its 
Remains, speaks of its ‘masterly friezes” as “belonging to the period of the 
Phygalian sculptures,” and ofits statues as “ surpassing even the Mzenads of Scopas 
in boldness and lightness of representation.” 

+ See ante, p. 154. 

} They were brought over to Paris by the French government at great expense, 
and have since been allowed to lie neglected in the court of the Louvre. 
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Ford & George, Lithographers 54, Hatton Garden 
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XXIII. 


A GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE 
KINGDOM OF NAPLES, 

FROM 1830 To 1849: 


DURING THE OFFICE OF CARLO BONUCCI, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
THE EXCAVATIONS. 





[HE kingdom of Naples is crowded with monuments of all 

ages and of all schools. If their descriptions and details 
were published, they would afford many new pages to the his- 
tory of the arts and sciences, no less than to that of nations. 

Deriving its civilization from the Pelasgians and Magna 
Grecia,—our country, the glorious seat of the Lombards, the 
Normans, the Suabians, and the house of Anjou, has never 
seen its star of civilization, of knowledge and of art, entirely 
decline. We have no need, like other nations, to travel into 
distant countries to study monuments not yet explored, to 
seek there some new angle, some column, some stone, which 
should reveal to us the past: we have too many monuments 
in our own country yet unknown, which reveal to us at every 
step some glory of our ancestors, now forgotten, or some woe no 
longer lamented. ; 

With these ample materials before us, it is our duty to record 
faithfully the excavations and discoveries that have taken place 
in different portions of the kingdom. 


CUMA. 


This is the most ancient city of Italy, and the centre of our 
earliest civilization; deriving from the Pelasgians, Tyrrhenians, 
and Phoenicians the religion, the arts, and the learning of the 
East. 

NO. III. x 
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Our excavations here have brought to light the ancient 
necropolis of the city. In it, we see revealed to us the arts, 
the faith, and the glory of this city during its various epochs. 

The tombs are placed on various levels, and appear one 
above another. They embrace twenty-five centuries of civi- 
lization, of power, and misfortune. Among the objects found 
are vases of an oriental style, ornamented with figures and 
animals, resembling in some measure those recently discovered 
in Persia and Assyria, Egyptian scarabei, painted vases, 
necklaces, and other ornaments of gold, all of the best style 
of art. We have identified the plan of the famous temple 
of Apollo, constructed, according to Virgil, by Dedalus; and 
we have excavated the celebrated gallery cut out of the bowels 
of the mountains, which led from Cuma to the Lake of Avernus, 
and which Strabo informs us was executed by the architect 
Cocceius, by order of M. Agrippa. 

Near the amphitheatre of Cuma we have cleared away the 
earth and stones from about a temple, and found it to enclose 
several marble statues, among which there are two which are 
masterpieces of drapery, and which deserve a place beside the 
celebrated statue of Aristides from Herculaneum. 
POZZUOLI. 

This famous city, the principal of the empire after Rome 
and Capua, has preserved to us but few vestiges of its ancient 
greatness. One of the most important of these is the amphi- 
theatre, a monument which excites universal wonder. Direc- 
tions were given for its excavation, and we had the good fortune 
to restore it in great part to light, and to re-expose its sub- 
structions. These form, as it were, another and subterranean 
amphitheatre, in which they prepared and preserved everything 
that was necessary for the shows. There is no other example 
revealing to us this arrangement, excepting that of Capua, 
which is, however, inferior to it in many particulars. 

- A hundred Roman tombs have been discovered along the 
road leading from Pozzuoli to Capua. Among these were 
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found, besides many other objects, glass vessels of various 
colours, a circumstance before unknown. The tombs of the 
poorer classes have been discovered on the ancient road 
which led to Naples, near the Solfatara. A prodigious number 
of lamps, adorned with bas-reliefs copied from the most 
esteemed subjects of classic art, were found during this excava- 
tion. 
CAPUA. 

According to Mazzocchius, this city had a population of 
300,000 souls, and it was the ancient metropolis of the Cam- 
pania. Here have been brought to light some of its secret 
riches, which had escaped, as if by miracle, from the rapacious 
search of the Roman colonies under Cesar. Among the tombs 
near the present railway were collected a great many painted 
vases of different periods of art. Together with these was found 
a small bronze statue, representing a figure with a tiara on its 
head, the costume of which, and style of art, announced an 
Asiatic character. This mysterious idol appears as though it 
had waited so many centuries to reveal to the present inhabit- 
ants of this country their ancient origin, and their early com- 
munity of religion, commerce, and customs with the people of 
the East. In one corner of the subterranean constructions of 
the Campanian amphitheatre were discovered forty valuable 
gold coins, among which were some of Pertinax, Didia Clara, 
and various members of the family of Septimius Severus, but 
the greater number belong to Hadrian and the Antonines. 
Among the rarest were some of Marciana, Matidia, and Didius 
Julianus. Near these were found four other imperial coins, in 
the finest preservation. 

ALIFEA- 

In this city has been discovered a marble theatre, and two 
silver coins have lately been found, representing Pallas, and a 
bull with a man’s head, with the legend Alifea, offering 
fresh materials for the imperfect history of this remote epoch. 
Other silver coins of Capua, with the legend Sedicini, and of 
Naples, with the effigy of a half-bull with a human head, and 

x2 
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the archaic epigraph, Neepolis, were also brought to light, being 
either perfectly unique, or known only in the magnificent col- 
lection of the Museo Santangelo. Some bronze coins were also 
found of Telesia, Pandosia, and Medma, all unedited; and Judge 
Riccio has added: to our science by the discovery and publica- 
tion of a Plautia in gold, restored by Trajan. 


NAPLES. 


On the decline of Cuma, Naples succeeded it as the seat of 
pleasure, of elegance, and art, being equally adapted to it by 
its climate, its Greek customs, its fertility and riches. The 
Romans flocked to it as to an Italian Athens. Lucullus chose 
his abode on the coast of Pausylipo, and lavished all the riches 
of Asia in executing those stupendous works which entitled him 
to the appellation of the Roman Xerxes. Here he collected 
together the masterpieces of genius and of art. A great por- 
tion of his villa has of late been discovered, equalling a city in 
its vast extent. A tragic theatre and an odeon have here been 
excavated and exposed to light; and a subterranean viaduct or 
grotto has been re-opened by command of his Majesty, which is 
higher and longer than that leading from Naples to Pozzuoli. 
Among the vestiges of the same villa was accidentally dis- 
covered an exquisite group of a Nereid, perhaps Leucothea, who, 
seated on a marine monster, hastens to offer arms to Achilles, or 
the girdle to the shipwrecked Ulysses. It combines the grace 
of ineffable delicacy and the boldness of genius, with the impos- 
ing character of sublimity; and it rivals the statues of Venus of 
Melos, the Venus of the Medicean gallery, or that of Syracuse. 


HERCULANEUM. 

It is singular that a city, whose name is scarcely revealed 
to us by ancient historians, should now be associated with our 
highest notions of ancient art. The masterpieces revealed to 
us from this sepult city have afforded us a new appreciation of 
the treasures of antiquity, and revealed to the present genera- 
tion the state of science and civilization before the downfal of 
the Roman empire. By his Majesty’s orders we have caused 
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a portion of the city to be excavated, consisting of habitations 
of no inconsiderable grandeur, though yielding in sumptuous- 
ness to the vast mansions of the ancient capital. An examina- 
tion of the strata discloses to us in the most satisfactory manner, 
the history of the phenomena which buried this interesting city, 
and shows us with the clearest evidence, the alternations of 
lava, scoria, and ashes which overwhelmed the mansions of 
its miserable inhabitants. 
POMPEII. 

In the excavation of the Street of Tombs, in 1814, one 
single tomb and an adjoining villa escaped the notice of the 
workmen; these have since been exposed, and the excavation 
has revealed to us four columns of an unique character, being 
encased with a continued mosaic work of figures, friezes and 
arabesques. In the tomb was discovered a most beautiful glass 
vessel, of a blue colour, adorned with a white bas-relief, and 
only equalled by the celebrated Portland Vase of the British 
Museum. 

The street which leads from the Temple of Fortune to the 
Gate of Isis, passing in a direct line from one extremity of the 
city to the other, has been re-opened within the last few years. 
The House of Cupid and Psyche, or, as better known, the House 
of the Camera Nera, the House of the Figured Capitals, the 
House of Ariadne, the House of the Chase, and the House of 
Danae and Perseus, enrich the arts and sciences, and adorn our 
museum with their frescoes, bronzes, and other works of art. 

But the house which surpasses all others yet discovered, 
and which will, probably, be uneclipsed by any other, is that 
of the Faun, so called from a small bronze statue of a dancing 
faun, intoxicated with mirth and jollity, which occupied the 
centre of the Impluvium. This house also contained a wonder- 
ful effort of Greek genius, as skilfully copied by Roman art, a 
work which ought to decide the question, whether the ancients 
were as superior in painting as they were incomparable in the 
sister arts. The mosaic painting of the (cus represents that 
immortal battle between the Greeks and the Persians, which 
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decided for ever the supremacy of Europe over Asia—of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism. In this grand mosaic we behold, for the 
first time, those Persians whose names and history occupy so 
prominent a part in ancient history. We look at them, asto- 
nished and enraptured at the gorgeous pomp, at the splendour 
of attire, and at the richness and luxury of which the East 
has ever been so proud. May this superb monument, which 
we have snatched from the ruined city, open to our country 
a new school of study and of glory; and may the remains of 
the awakened Pompeii recal incessantly to our contemporaries, 
and encircle with the same glory, the names of Pericles and 
Augustus, of Greece and Italy. 

From March to June, 1847, the works were directed to the 
graceful and elegant little house, excavated under the direction 
of Mr. Falkener. Since that period to the present time, owing 
to the absorbing nature of political events, no further excava- 
tions have taken place, either in Pompeii or in any other por- 
tion of the kingdom. : 

NOCERA. 

At this place we have discovered several small bronze 
statues, among which is one of Venus issuing from the bath. 
They were concealed and embedded in masonry, under the pave- 
ment of ahouse. They appear to have been placed there from 
a veneration of art and the beau-ideal which had inspired them, 
at a time when the worship of the divinities whom they repre- 
sented had sunk together with the brilliant fictions of paganism. 


PHSTUM, FORMERLY POSIDONIA. 

Posidonia, the descendant and ally of Sybaris, seems to have 
survived to our day in order that we might imagine to our- 
selves what were once the several cities of Magna Grecia. 
Repairing there in 1831, I perceived a fourth temple under 
the weeds and ruins, the capitals of which exhibited the perfec- 
tion of the primitive Doric. The bas-reliefs of its frieze repre- 
sented Jason and the Argonauts. In one part might be seen 
Jason killing the serpent, guardian of the golden fleece; in 
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another, Phryxus and Helle; then Hypsipyle, abandoned near 
the sea-shore. Castor, Hercules, Orpheus, and some marine 
deity, protector of the expedition, were also represented. I 
identified the porticoes of the ancient Agora in the centre of 
the city, and I found near the river Salso many tombs and 
several painted vases of great beauty; on the plaster of one 
of the tombs were painted some figures in a chariot, and a 
wounded warrior borne from the battle-field on a horse’s back 
by a companion, or, more probably, from the public games. 













MAGNA GRZECIA. 





There have been discovered in Magna Grecia, at different 
intervals, several treasures of ancient medals, each of which 
would have been considered an important acquisition, and 
which seem to have been struck in great quantities on some 
occasion of emergency. Many rare gold coins of Locris and 
of Syracuse have been found in terra cotta vases near the 
ancient Medma, now Rosarno. A year or two previously, there 
was discovered a similar depository at Gerace of most valuable 
silver tetradrachms of Pyrrhus, near the spot where there had 
formerly been dug up many thousand gold coins of Philip and 
of Alexander, pertaining, perhaps, to the money-chest of 
Alexander Molossus—uncle to Alexander the Great—who was 
defeated near Pandosia. These coins were cast instead of 
being struck—perhaps on account of the hurry occasioned by 
these times of turbulence and war, or, possibly, from want of 
an artist. 

At Cotrone was found a vase containing many medals belong- 
ing to the finest epoch of art, among which were several that 
represented the head of Juno Lucina. 

At the ancient Siris, now Policore, were found in a large 
bronze vessel two or three thousand silver medals of archaic 
type, of the value of from two to four drachmi each; the 
greater part from Metapontum, others from Cotrone, Caulonia, 
Sibaris, and a few from Tarentum, bearing the type of the hero 
ona dolphin. Two others have figures which are believed by 
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some to represent Apollo playing on the lyre and dancing at 
the festival of Zacynthus; others were of Laos, among which 
was the rare medal of a bull with a woman’s head, protected 
by a helmet—others of the confederation between Pyxus and 
Siris; and, lastly, some from Pandosia. But more remarkable 
discoveries were effected at Messapia and Peucetia, and their 
vicinity,—now the territories of Lecce and Bari. 

Montescaglioso, Pomarico, Pisticci, Ginosa, La Terza, Ostuni, 
Ceglie, Oria, Rizza, Motta, and Altramura have furnished us 
with innumerable tombs and fine painted vases of Puglia, with 
idols, arms and furniture of bronze, and ornaments of gold, 
silver, and other metals. At Castellaneta, whose territory is 
covered with the remains of upwards of thirty ancient Greek 
towns, have been found an extraordinary number of tombs, 
with vases and rhytons of the most beautiful forms and work- 
manship. At Putignano and at Ceglie, near Bari, were dis- 
covered some most exquisite vases, resembling those of Ruvo, 
and with a varnish similar to those of Nola. 





RUVO. 
Ruvo has afforded us an archaic tomb, decorated with 
paintings, and containing many vases with black figures, the 
most admirable necklace yet discovered, fibule and pome- 
granates, besides some gold vases, or supports for glass vessels, 
of an azure blue colour. Above this was another tomb, which 
contained bronze horse-trappings, ornaments with the head of 
Medusa, small bronze vases, and utensils of every description. 
On the outside of some of these tombs were disposed along the 
front a row of elegant rhytons. Enormous vases, on which 
are represented the death of Archemorus and the battle of the 
Amazons; another with the Judgment of Paris, an immense 
quantity of gold objects, and, lastly, a vase and several square 
bas-reliefs, were found in a tomb excavated by private indi- 
viduals, nearly the whole of which were purchased for the 
Museo Borbonico. 
Subsequently, from 1836 to 1838, the government have con- 
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tinued these researches, and opened two hundred other tombs, 
all equally rich in objects of art, embracing about three 
hundred painted vases. The tombs were of good Greek epoch, 
and chambers arched. The body of the deceased was placed in 
the middle, the larger vases arranged around, and the smaller 
vases and other objects hung up on the walls in one or two 
rows. One of the largest vases is usually found in a corner of 
the chamber, or at the head or feet of the body; the others, of 
various forms and qualities, disposed along the sides. Terra 
cotta figures are rarely found except in the tombs of children, 
being those which had served them in their infantile amuse- 
ments. The tombs of noble individuals usually contain about 
forty to fifty vases and rhytons, and objects of furniture in 
great number and variety. 


CANUSIUM. 
The necropolis of Canusium, now Canosa, had one of its en- 
trances decorated with Doric columns of robust proportions, 


with niches for statues, and with a second order of columns of 
the Ionic style. The streets of this city of the dead are flanked 
by the funereal mansions, composed each of several chambers, 
adorned with columns and frescoes, and containing objects of 
the highest interest. Among the most remarkable are terra 
cotta statues, and large heads with small figures grouped above, 
—which last are peculiar to this place,—alabaster vases, and 
some utensils adorned with ivory bas-reliefs, of wonderful style 
and-execution. The skeletons are frequently found covered 
with garments embroidered with gold, the walls are decorated 
with rich hangings, interwoven in some parts with gold wire. 
Among the furniture of the tomb are plates, vases, lamps, and 
basins, all of glass, which, from their size and beauty of form, 
seem to dispute with the magnificent terra cotta vases and 
patere found also in the same city. These glass vessels are of 
so extraordinary a workmanship that we can scarcely imagine 
how they were executed. To form an idea of them, we should 
picture to ourselves the celebrated glass-ware of Murano, endued 
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with finer and more varied colours, with the decorations pene- 
trating the entire thickness of the glass, and enclosing pieces of 
gold placed in it by an art now unknown, in the manner of a 
mosaic work of a new description. 

: EGNATIA. 

Egnatia has furnished us abundantly with painted vases, 
especially with those delicate, elegant, and varied vases of small 
size. During the last year, we have had the fortune to obtain 
here various objects of ornament and furniture in gold, among 
whica was a superb necklace adorned with hyacinths, two 
bracelets, a crown of laurel, and a garland of flowers, on which 
reposed insects and butterflies of a delicate and exquisite execu- 
tion. In the deeper tombs of Egnatia, we find some of those 
vases called Egyptian, or Tyrrheno-Pheenician, which are 
coéval with the earliest colonization of Italy, which, commencing 
with this city and Cuma, formed as it were two points from 
which it spread over the rest of Italy, dispersing ignorance and 
barbarism. ‘ 

Near the river Irno we discovered a marble statue of Bac- 
chus; a Greek tomb at Sorrento; and a bas-relief at Capri, re- 
presenting Tiberius Cesar with a Nymph on horseback, curious 
from its historical interest, and from the novelty of the subject. 

Future researches must now be directed to the investigation 
of the ancient Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Naples, and 
to those of Puglia. On these will be placed the hopes and the 
future prospects of science. The question whether Italy 
received its civilization from foreign lands, or whether, on the 
contrary, it was the means of imparting it to those nations, 
must be decided in these sites, where the Pelasgians arrived on 
the one side from Asia, and on the other from Epirus. A few 
palms of land cover their tombs and those of the earliest inha- 
bitants of Italy. These oracles of the dead would be found 
more true than those of Tiresias evoked by Ulysses. We have 
only to raise these few inches of dust and ask them. They 
will answer us. 


Carto Bonvcci. 
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ARCHHZOGRAPHIA LITTERARIA. 


II. 





INSTITUTO DI CORRESPONDENZA ARCHEOLOGICA DI Roma.* 
Annali (A), and Bullettino (B), 8vo. Rome, 1829-1850, vols. i.-xxi. 
Monumenti Inediti (M), fol. Rome, 1829-1850, vols. i.-v. 


A Catalogue of the Library in the aa) 1832 occurs in A. iv. p. x.-xxii. 
And an Index to vols.i-v. . . . - - « « AV. 369. 





Acquatraversa (near Rome). Scavi. . . . . LC. B.vi. 106 

Acqueducts. Intorno varj Monumenti di Romani Acquedotti. Avv. CaR1o Fea, 

B. ii. 137 

Sull’ editto acquario venafrano. . . . TH. Mommsen, B. xxii. 44 

Adeloon (ant. Ornithopolis). Monumento di Sesostris a—, tra Tiro e Sidon. 

Conte Grut1io De Berrov, B. x. 157. R. Lepsrus, xii. 6. Wu. 
ABEKEN, xii. 109. 


4igina. Notizie Topografiche sull isola d’— Scuarnuorst, A. i. 201. Pianta 
dell’ isola, A. i. tav. a. 
— Sopra il Tempio di—. . . . Barone di StacKELBERG, A. ii. 314 
—— Inscription (portant le nom) du Temple de Jupiter Panhellénien 4—. A.i. 842 
— Vases trouvées dans le Temple de Jupiter. Prince de Canino, B. i. 113 
Prof. GzrHarD, 116. Emr Worrr, 122. 
Hizani. Descriptiond’—...... . . . . On. Texte, B. vi. 238 
Agrigenitum. See Maggiore. ; 
——— Scavi nell’ inverno del 1835-36 . . . Writ. Kramer, B. viii. 97 
Nuovi Tempj, ed altre antichita di—. . . Duca di SerRapiFaLco, 
B. viii. 129 
Temple de Castor et Pollux 
Concorde ....... 
d@’Hercule . . iat VER i 
—— Prétendue Chapelle de Phalaris. 
Alba Fucense. See Promis. . 
Albano. Carta del Territorio di—. . . . . « Mii. 39 
Monumento degli Orazj e Curiazj. ‘Lorer Canmva, A. ix. 50. M. ii. 39 
— ——  Musaico del Ninfeodi—. .. . . . W. ABEKEN, B. xiii. 47, 58 
—— Scavo d’un Teatro - + « « « « Dr. Emm Bravy, B. xxii. 74 











* In giving a portion of the index of this important work, we feel called upon 
to qualify in some measure what we said of it in our preface. But though it contains 
much matter relating to the arts in general, the great object of the Society appears 
to be, the exploration of the tombs of Etruria and Magna Grecia ; and, in accord- 
ance with this principle, we find one of its secretaries exclaiming—“ L’archeologia 
potrebbe chiamarsi la scienza de’ sepolcri.” —Budlettino, xiii. 35. 
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Amelia (in Umbria). Scavi del Foro (?) . . .MetcH1ape Fossatt, B. xii. 8] 
Ammon. Ruinesde— . . . Comte I. pz Berrov, B. ix. 166 
Amphitheatre. See Capua, Posewoli, Sutri, Syracuse, and Venosa. 
Explicatio Musivi in Villa Burghesiana asservati, quo certamina 
Amphitheatri representata extant. Gulielmo Henzenio. 4to. Rom. 1845, 
Notice of —By C. Cavedoni, B. xviii. 189. 
Apuleia. Scavi Apuli. . ONorrio Bonet, B. vi. 36. G. B. pz Tomasi, 53 
Arch. Antiquity of—. See Sparta. 
Triumphal Arches. See Fano, Rimini, Rome, Rossini. 
Archiiologische Zeitung. Von E. Gerhard. Notice of—By H. Brunn, B. xvii. 199 
Arezzo. Sopra alcuni ruderi di Mura ed Archi d’antica fattura a Castel Secco, o 
Monte S. Cornelio, presso— . . . . Francesco INcHIRaAMI, B. ix. 96, 
Argos. Sulla scoperta dell’ Hereum di— Col. Win. Murs, A. x. 308. Pianta 
dell’ Hereum, éav. h. 
Arica. Antichi Tempj di—. . . . . WILHELM ABEKEN, A. xii. 23, éav. d. 
—— Sostruzione della Via Appia. . . . LL. Canina, A. ix. 50; M. ii. 39 
Arles. Etudes archéologiques, historiques et statistiques sur — Jean Julien 
Estrangin. 8vo. Aix, 1838. . . Notice of—By W. Abeken, B. xi. 140 
—— Scavi del Teatrodi— . Barone Lancer DE CHartrovss, B. vii. 134 
— Scavidi—. . . . Avv. J. J. Estranein, B. viii. 12 
Artists. Greek — See Raoul-Rochette. Kritias, Nesiotes, Kresilas, et autres 
Artistes Grecs. Prof. L. Ross. Athens, 1839. Notice of—By W. Abeken, 
B. xi. 136. 
Asia Minor. See Aizani, Aspendus, Assos, Halicarnassus, Lycia, Lydia, Miletus, 
Niobe, Pessinuntum, Synnada, Tavium, Texier, Thyatira, Troy, Xanthus. 
Arrena. Statua in un torrine nel Golfo‘di— nella Carramania. A. G. 
GIvLIANIcH, B. xiii. 127 
Aspendus. Teatrodi— . . . . . . CHaries Texter, B. vii. 64 
Assisi. Scavi del Tempio di Minerva. Conte SevERINO SERvANZI-CoLLIo, B. 
xi. 145; xiv. 5. 
Assos. Bas-reliefsd’— . . . . . + « LL. pe Wrrtzs, A. xiii. 317 
Athens. See Curtius ; fpaleheel. 
Fouilles ?— . K.S. Prrtaxys, B. v. 89. ALFRED Reumont, 137 
sige. - . + » » . » A, Rizo-Raneasf, A. xxi..161 
Scavi. . . . Cav. Proxescu, B. x. 75. E. Curttus, xi. 75 
Parthenon. See Bréndsted. 
Gab Ss . . . . .H, Curtrus, B. xii. 65 
——— Rapport sur ce que reste encore du—. P. G. ForcHHAMMER, 
B. v. 139 
Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum.. . . . Notice of—By Jas. Millingen, A. iv. 197 
On the Statue of Minerva. Corrections on Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4. 
THEODORE Panorka, A. ii. 108 
De Zophoro Parthenonis . C. O. Miusr, A. i. 221, ii. 326 
Su’ clipei dell’ Architrave della Facciata principale del—. Prof. 
PaPPaDAPouLos, B. xxi. 146 
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Athens. Parthenon. Y¥rammenti di Maschera della Testa di Minerva creduta 

appartenere al Frontone Occidentale del— Dr. Emr - 

Braun, B. xxi. 170 

Inscrizione continente un Catalogo de’ Tesori del— _B. vii. 61 
—— Propylaa. See Polychromy. 














Scavi. . . . . E. Curttvus, B. xii. 68 

Scoperta del Tngveneo ai Propilei . . E. Curttus, B. xii. 135 

—— Tempio di Nike-Apteros. Scavi. . . . . Wit. Kramer, B. vii. 118 
L’addunanza de’ Numi che aceclgono Pallade. E. GERHARD, 

A. xiii. 61 

—— Bassirilievi . . - . tave. 





Le Temple de—, vestanel per B. Soden et décrit par Vincent 
Ballanti, fol. Rom. 1837. Notice of—By L. Canina, B. ix. 218 
——— Erechtheum. Scaladel— .. . . . Dr. L. Usstne, B. xviii. 178 
Titulus ad edem Minerve Poliadis pertinens. LupoLPHus 
STEPHANI, A. xv. 286 

Polychromia del— . . . . B. xiii. 171 
—— Thesewm. Spiegazione de’ Monumenti ‘sul Pronaos a. H. N. ULgicus, 
A. xiii. 74 

Walls of. Inscrizione riguardendo il rinnovamento delle Mure di Atene, 
del Piréo, e delle Mure Lunghe . . J. Franz, B. vii. 49 
and Port. oi Apévec cal ra paxpa relyn rev "ASnvav, ord 
ENP. OYAEPIXON, A. ©. 8vo. Athens, 1843. 

Notice of —By Dr. W. Henzen, B. xvi. 16. 

—— Theatre of Herodes Atticus. Fouilles dans le—. A. Rizo-RancaBE, 
A. xxi. 161 

Plans du Thédtre.. . . . . .tao fig. 

—— Therma. Scavi dietro il Palazzo. Terme pubbliche con musaici. Dr. L. 
Ussine, B. xviii. 178 




















—— Lyeée (?). Fouillesdu—. . . . A. Rizo-Raneasé, xxii. 116, 131 

Fouilles d’une ancienne Eglise sur l’Ilissus. A. R1z0-RaneaBF, B. xxii. 164 
— Sur quelques Colonnes Votives . THEODORE PaNorKa, B. xviii. 109 

Rendiconto de’ Tessorieri di Atene . . . . . B. vii. 60 
Aurunca. Avanzi del antico— . eos Win. Avexun, A. xi. 199 
Austria. Alterthiimer in der Ocsterreichischen Monarchie . Notice of, B. v. 36 
Autun. Mosaiqued’— . . « M.T.P. B. vi. 171 


Avellino (F. M.). Opuscoli diversi ret 80. Nap. 1833 . Notice of, B. vi. 58 
Baalbec, Notizie intorno il Tempio del Sole in—. GruszPPe Russzccer, B. ix. 94 
Balearic Islands. See Majorca. 

Basilicata. Saggio sugli antichi avanzi della— . ANDREA LomBanrnDt, B. ii. 17 
Basse. See Stackelberg. 

Belgium. See Hitelbreck, Tongres. 

Bologna. Capitello quadrato d’un Tempio presso—GrRoLaMo Biancont, B. iv. 108 
Bolsenna. ‘Scoperta d’una antica Camera dipinta . Srerano CamItut, B. x. 6 
Bomarzo. Sepoleri . . . E.G. B. iii. 85; 8. Camritt, A. iv. 284, M. i. 42 
Bonucci (Carlo). Grande Mosaique de Pompei, 8vo. Nap. 1833. Notice of, B. vi. 59 
Bosco-tre-cose (near Pompeii). Scavi. . . . Conte di Lesze.rery, B. iv. 12 
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Boville (near Rome). Avanzi di vasto Edificio, (Basilica?) VincENzo Cotonna, 
B. x. 112 
Bréndsted. Voyages et Recherches dans la Gréce Notice of —By Ch. Lenormant, 
A. ii. 285, 363 
Brescia. Vestigie Romane . . LiIsanDRO KaFTaNnGioG1v, A. xi. 181, dav. c. 
Osservazioni intorno alle Tombe Etrusche di—  . . . . . A. vii.177 
Carta topografica . - . « Mii 19 

Piante e spaccati di in ‘Seaie:. . . . Mv = L. Porerti 
Scavi. L. Utricus, B. xi. 65. W. Kramer, 97. Orro Jann, xi. 17. 
Gro. Dennis, xix. 54. L. Canina xix. 97 
Descrizione di— antica, ed in particolare del Sepolcro scoperto nel 1836. 
L. Canina. 4to. Rom. 1838 . Notice of—By E. Braun, B. x. 169 
Sepolcro d'un stilo egizio . ; . . . MTP. B. vii. 125 
Scoperta d’un ricco Sepolcro Etrusco. . . . Dr. E. Braun, B. viii. 56 
Breve notizie sui Sepoleri recentemente scoperti L. Canina, B. xvii. 224 
Musaico . eer ea Me er ee 
Vestigie di un Teatro woe ee « e @ + 6 L Canina, B. xviii. 129 
Camino. Scavi . .... . . =. © «. « EDWARD GERHARD, B. i. 49 
Canosa. Scavi . ..... =. =. =~ « - Canto Bonucct, B. vi. 165 
—— Sepokroa— .... . . . Lomparpi, A. iv. 285. M.i. 43 
Capua. AnfiteatroCampana . . . . Principe di Sancrorero, B. ii. 182 
Carminello (ant. Trahan ?). Near Pompeii— Antiche Abitazioni e dipinture. 
W. Zaun, B. ix. 46 
Carthage. Scoperte presso— . . . . . Sir Toomas Ren, B. ix. 47 
Scavi d’una Lelia cpa sul. gusto di Pompei ho eles epee as BE 
Musaico della Maschera colossale d’un Tritone . . . . Bz. xxi. 153 
Caryatides. De caussa nominis Caryatidum . . Prof. L. Prenurr, A. xv. 396 
Carystos, a monte Ocha. See Ocha. Antico Santuario, F. Weicker, B. xiv. 169 
Castel d’ Asso. Sepolcri, . . . . . F. Orton, A.v.18. M.i. 60 
Vallée de— . . . Mw. i. 60; Détails Achitectoniques, M. i. 43. 
Catania. Scavi . . . . « « G. Can. Augsst, B. v. 1 
Pitture antiche dit una oases im .. - . Mauer, A. ix. 60 
Cefalé. Avanzidi— . . . . Rev. Dr. G.F. Norr, A. itl, 270. M. i. 28, 29 
Cetona. Scavo d’una grandissa Fabbrica . . . . . . F. Sozzt, B. xv. 153 
Chiusi. Scavi. B.i.70. Cav. ANTONIO MazzerTI, ii. 62; vi. 230. Ep. GerHaRD, 
iv. 195. Capt. FepERiIco Sozzi, ili. 99; iv. 52; ix. 197. P. G. Forcu- 

HAMMER, iv. 37. BUNSEN, viii. 29. 

Sur les Fouilllesde— . . . .... =. +. . « BUNSEN, viii. 33 
Sepolero della Mensa Vescovile . . . . . . Capt. F. Sozzz, B. xii. 2 
Ipogeo di Poggio Gajella . . . . . . . Wr. ABExgEn, A. xiii. -30 
Prof. ANSELM FeurBacu, B. xiii. 6; xiv. 102 
Le Pitture antiche di— (See Fresco). Rapporto del Consigliere KEsTNER 
intorno le Pitture scoperte nel 1827 . . - . . AL 116 
Antiche Pitture nei Sepolcridi— . FRanoxsco Inenreamr, A. vii. 19 
Tomba dipinta scoperta da A. Francois nel 1846. E. Braun, A. xxii. 251 
Avanzi di Pitture in una tomba all’ ouest di— . E. Braun, A. xxii. 280 
Rapporto su’ MonumentiChiusini . . . . . &E. Bravn, B. xii. 145 
Circus. (See Gymnastic). Intorno alla tensa de’ Ludi Circensi. C. CavEpont, 
B. xi. 12; E. Braun, A. xi. 238, fav. n. 0. 
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Gwidale, nel Friule. sn Giulio). Scavi.. Canonico Conte MICHELE DELLA. 
Torre Vatsaprna, A. vii. 213. 
Civita Vecchia. Scavi di Terme a S. Marinelli, 7m. da— Duchessa di SERMONELLA, 
B. x.i.; xii. 118; W. ABEKEN, xi. 85; Geo. DENNIS, xix. 52 
Tombe a Monteroni, presso—. . . Wi. ABEKEN, B. xi. 81. 
Colonnes Votives, surmontées d’animaux Votifs. Prof. Lupwic Ross, A. xiii. 25 ; 
Tu. Panorka, B. xix. 109 
Corfu. Musaico di Corcira . ... =. =. =. =. . W. HENnzEn, B. xxi. 87 
Corneto. See Tarquinii. 
Coron. Della citta messenica di Corone, e di Scultura ivi trovate. E. Currius, 





B. xiii. 43 
Cortona. ‘ Grotta di Pittagora. W. ABEKEN, A. xiii. 30; Can. Pasquini, B. vi. 197 
—— Scavi del Sig. Frangois. . .... ~ « « - Boxy. 49 


Crimea. See Kertsch. 

Cross. De la Croix ansée Egyptienne, imitée par les Chrétiens. Lxtronne, A. 
xv. 115 

— I/origine et la signification de la Croix ansée. Fer1x Lasarp, A. xvii. 18 

Cuma. Scoperta di tre Statue in un antico Tempietto a— Caro Bonvcct, B. xi. 17 

—— Scavo d’un Tempietto e d’un bel SepolcroRomani. H. W. Scuutz, B. xiv. 6 


Curtius. Die Akropolis von Athen. 8vo. Berlin, 1844. . Notice of, B. xvii. 5 
Cyclopean Remains. . . . Lettres de M. Perir Rapk1, A. i. 345; vi. 350 
— Walls .. . .  Gegraarp, Get, DopwELtL, A. iii. 408 
—— Atina, Dediene, Luco, Via Salaria, Saturnia, and Norba, A. iii.éav.e. 
—— Ruselle, Se eee ogee A. iii. tav. f. 
—— Terracina. . =A. iii. tao. g. b. 


Cypress. Du Cyprés pyramidale, considerée comme qubiis ouattribut des Dieux 
en Orient et en Occident. Fenix Lasarp, A. xix. 36, ¢av. 6. ¢. d. e. M. iv. 38 








Culto del Cipresso . . . . . «. « . GO. Cavepont, B. xx. 169 

Delos. Fouillesde 'Islede— . . ° ° B. ii. 9 
—— Reliquie dell’ Altare corneo di Apolline i im. . ‘Prof. Osany, B. ix. 44 
Delphi. Tombeauxde— . . . . . T.L. Donapson, A. vii. 186, fav. f. 
Monumensde— . .... =... . © F. DE Witte, A. xiii. 5 

— — PlandelIsle ... . © Unercns, A. xiii. éav. a. 


Dilettanti Soc. Les Antiquités Inédits a PAttique, traduit par M. Hittorff. 
Notice of —By Ch. Lenormant, A, iv. 245 
Doorways. Richerche a architectonici ritagli della porta del Tempio d’Iside a 


Pompei. . . - « » F.M. AvELLINO, B. x. 59 

Hbolt (ant. Eburi, Mag. Gree.) ‘Seni. Grmotamo Matta, ed A. Romano, 

A. iv. 295 

— Antico Castello e Mura Ciclopee . Marra e Romano, B. viii. 102, 166 

‘——  Ponteantico.. . .. . . « + Marttae Romano, B. vi. 166 
Egypt. See Lucor, Rossellini, Thebes. , 

—— Researches. . . . Bunsen, B.i.97. Sir Wri11aM GELL, i. 100 

—— Sur l'état actuel de nos Connaissances d’— . . . A. vi. 87 

—— Sopra i popoli strainieri introdotti nelle vepwesnsitentens storiche dei monu- 

menti egiziana . . . Col. Wiz. Mors, A. viii. 383 


——— Sur l’Ordre des Colonnes Piliers en Egypte. R. Lepstus A. ix. 65, av. f. 
DM. ii. 45 
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Egypt. 





Brevi cenni sull’ Archit. Egiziana, ed in particolare sui varj generi delle 
colonne. D. Jefimoff, fol. Rom. 1838. Notice of—By L.C. B. x. 95 
Pyramids. Richerche sull’ epoca, e sugli Autori delle Piramidi di Djizth. 
Bunsen, B. xi. 34 
—— Découverte de trois nouvelles chambres dans la grande 
Pyramide . . . . Capt. Howarp Vysz, B. ix. 12] 
—— Obelisks. Interpretatio Obeliscorum Urbis (Rome), per Aloysium M. Unga- 
rellium, fol. R. 1842 . Notice of—By A.M. Migliarini, A, xiv. 161 
Elaus (Ville de lArgolide). Topographied’— . . . Prof. L. Ross, A, viii. 5 
Equicoli. Ultime scoperte del Sig. Dodwell. . . . Sir W. Get, B. iii. 43 
Etruria, $c. See Alba, Basilicata, Bolsenna, Bomarzo, Care, Canino, Castel d Asso, Ce- 
tona, Chiusi, Cividale, Corneto, Cortona, Fiesole, Luni, Equicoli,(Iydia,) Nola, Norba, 
Norchia, Orvieto, Perugia, Ponte della Badia, Populonia, Ruvo, Sabina, Sentino, 
Signia, Sovana, Tarquinis, Toscanella, Vespasia, Vetulonia, Volterra, Vulcia. 
— Restes des set anciennes Villes de l’Italie Centrale. BunsEn, A. vi. 35 
Seavi. .. . . . . 5. Gerwarp, B.i.1 
—— Scopertee. .... @isute Duns; B. xvi. 91; xviii. 51, 92, 99 
Ettelbruck (Belgium). Edificioantico. . . . . =. . .M.T.P., B.vil7 
Falerone (Falerii). . . . ive B.i. 57, 71 
Theatre. Notizie sullo seapitiaiieato a un bel tentee'i in— Avv. De Minicis, 
B. viii. 131; A. xi. 5; Pianta e spaccato del Teatro, M. iii. 1; Scultura del 











‘Teatro, M. iii. 2. 
Fano. Richerche ed Osservazioni sulla Porta di— . W. B. Cuanrkg, A. xiii. 116 
Fascinus. See Malocchio . . : . 1. 2. 2 we ws . . B. xiii. 125 
Ferento. Sull anticaCittadi—. . . Re gatiten L. Canina, A. ix. 62 
Teatro di— Piantadel— . . Lisanpro KAFTANGIOGLU, A. xi. ¢av. f. 





Fermo. (See Falerone). Piscina Epuratoriain— ACHILLE GENNARELLI, B. xi. 

86; Avv. GAETANO DE Min1cis, A. xviii. 46 ; C. Cavepont, B. xix. 75; 

Pianta, M. iv. 25 ; Spaccato, M. iv. 26 

Fiesole. Sul Fonte Etrusca nuovamente scoperta in— Francesco INGHIRAMI, A. 

vii. 8; Leopotpo Pasqut, x. tav. 6. 

Florence. Catalogo di una parte dei Disegni Architectonici che si trovano inediti 

nella Galleria degli Uffizi a Firenze. . Lisanpro KaFrraNnGIoc1v, A. xi. 192 

France. See Arles, Autun, Lillebonne, Lisles, Margeauz, Morceas, Nerac, Nismes, 

Orbe, Orleans, Soissons, Toulouse. 

Fresco. See Bolsenna, Catania, Etruria, Pompeii. 

—— Painting. Cenni sull’ affinité e la differenza tra la Pittura parietaria e la 


Ceramografa . .. . . . . E. Braun, B. xviii. 179 
————_—— Pitture parietarie de Clusium . . . . E. Braovn, B. xiii. 1 


Fucinus, Lacus. Claudian Emissary. Le Lac Fucine et l’Emissaire de Claude. 
Bunsen, A. vi. 24, tav. a. 6. 
—— Scoperte. . . . Massari, B. ii. 87; Avv. Carzo Fea, 86, 113 
Progetto della restenresione dell’ Emissario di Claudio del Commend. 
Carlo Alfon. de Rivera. 8vo. Nap.1836 . Notice of—ByIL.C. B.x. 94 
Gabii. Anticbitempj di—. . . . . Wittwetm Apexen, A. xii. 23, fav. d. 
Gerasa. Ruinesde— . . .... Comte J. pz Bsertov, B. ix. 164. 

See Gundershoffen ond Heidenberg, Salzburg, Suabia, Trieste. 

Giannutre, Isle (ant. Dianium). Avanzi d’un Palazzo. . . . . . Bz. vi. 198 
Giugliano. Scavi. . . . . oe eC il at 
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Glass. Ueber die anfertigung und die Matzanwendung der farbigen Glasser bei den 
Alten, von E. C. di Minutoli, fol. Berlin, 1836. Notiee of—By FE: B: Bx. 29 

Gortyna. (Crete.) Bas-reliefde— . . Pu. Le Bas, A-xvil. 9647 M. iv. 22 

Gozzo. See Malta. - . 

Greece. See Hyina, Argos, Athens, Basse, Brindsted, Coron, Delphi, Dilettonti, 
Klaus, Locri, Morea, Olympia, Pallantion, Peanie, Phigalia, Sellacia,‘Bicyon, 
. Sparta, Stackelberg, Sunium, Xerocampo. 


——— Viaggio nella Grecia .. .. .. .- Lettera del WILLIAM More, A. x. 127 
——— Remarks on the Topography of Oropia and ee G. Finlay, 
8vo. Ath. 18388 . . ae Notice of, B. xi. 93 


—— Viaggio da Tebea Chalkis ed “Anthedon - H. N-Uuaicns,:A: xviii. 5 
Greek Architecture. Construction. Wooden dowels:—See Suntam: “ * 
Brevi cenni sulla dissertazione esegetica degli: Accademici Ereo- 
lanensi sull’ origine e sistema della Sacra Architectura-*preseo' i Greci.* fol. 
Nap. 1881. 2.4 5 4... . Notice of—By L. Canina, B. iv. 118 
Sur les Monumens figurés existant actuellement en Grice. 
Epwarp Geruarp, A. ix. 103; Statues, 106; Bas-reliefs, 112; Terres- 
cuites, 182; Vases peints, 184; Bronzes et Scarabées, 141 
Gundershofen. Fouillesde— .. ... -. . . - L. ScHNnogniness, B. vi. 40. 
Gymnastic Games. Osservazioni intorno ai Giuochi Ginnici rappresentati: sue Amfore 
.. Panatenaiche. W.. AmBroscn, A. v. -64; Corsa'e ‘piede; 665. Corsa’ de’ 
 .eocchi, 71; Corsa a cavallo, 75; Della lotta, 76; Del Pancrazio, 83; Del 
Pentatlo, 84. 
Halicarnassus Mausoleum. Bassirilievi nel Palazzo del Marchese di Negro di 
.-Genova.... . Dr. Emr Braun, A. xxi. 74; xxii. 285; M. v. 1, 2, 3 
Bassirilievi in Londra. Dr. Eat Bravn, B. xxi. 142; 
> > .9A. xxii. 9855-M. v. 18, 21 
Torso di Donna provenienteda— 4°. . B. xxi. 150 
Sur le Jupiter Pluteus d’— . . THEoporE Panor«a, B. iv. 171 
Harbours. See Pyrgi, Terracina... 
Intorno al.meglior-sistema di Costrusione de Porti: Giuliano de Fazio, 

















Ato. Nap. 1828..... oe iat 20 Notice of By o ye Bow. 28 
Heidenberg (near Wiesbaden). Scavo dun Castello Romano -: > By xib'965 
Herculaneum. Scavi . Cazio Bonvcct;'B. i. 65. 96; iii. 39, 3%, ‘BOs vi 148 

Alvergopublico . ..... - © 22 Bowl 129 

——— Papiri Ercolanensi . . .. .. » . - Bi 111 
Hungary. Antichiti Romane... . . Z1PsER DI 1 Nevsomt) B: vii. ‘336 
See: aoe CaO wee o gat B. xii" 169 

Irpini... Sulla Topografia degli... .. .. Ta. Mounszn, B xis. 161; xx: 4 
Isviolatelia, (6.m. della Porta Flaminia a ayes Scavivi. . BoC.» B. “a 104 
Ipeambul. Inacrizione d’— . . : Sir Writ: ‘Gs11, ‘B. v.98 
Tfalica (Spain): Scavi . . . — " vis Dm Uvos y-Rro, B.tti. 4 


Italy... See Amelia; Apuleia, teeta Assisi, Aurunca, Boloyna, Brescia, Capua, 

..  Giyita Vecchia, Cuma, Etruria; Fano, Ferento, Fermo, Florence, Fucinis}'‘Meta- 

. pontum, Milan, Modena, Naples, Ostia, Pastum, Parma, Piacensa;' Pisa, Pyrgi, 

Rome, Terracina, Todi, Velleia, Venosa, Verona, Vicenza, ‘Viterbo, V olatervana. 
NO. Ill. ” Y 
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Kertsch (Crimea). Tre antichi Sepoleri ait wo . B87 
Scavi del Chersoneso Taurico «teak: (elie . Kansisoma, B. vi. 284 

—— Fouillessde— .. ’  Auexanpas TocHERTKOW, A. xii. 5 
—- Ragguaglio sue htinndjin denvahe in—. . . . Cav. Grizz, B. xvi. 82 
di Cortona’. . . WHILLHELM ABEKEN, A. xiv. 53; M. iii. 41, 42 

Laocoon. Sull’ antichita del Gruppo del Laocoonte. F. G. Weicker, B. xxi. 12. 
25, 43 

Tare... . . B. viii. 19 
Tillebone (Juliabona). "Notice sur le Théatre entique nee Cu. LENORMANT, 
A A. ii. 51, dav. ¢. 

Tisles. Scavo di un Edifizio importante of ds lie ulet coulis, Di a4y 


Locri. Ruinesde— Duc de Lurnzs, A. ii. 1. Plan de— F. Desacg, M. i. 15 

Luni. See Promis. 

Iuzor. Sopra l’Obelisco di Luqsor a Parigi. C. Bunsen, A. v. 299; AcERBI, 
_ 801; Ippottrto RosELLini, 303 

Luynes (Duc de— et F. J. Debacq.) Metaponte. Notice of—By Ch. Lenormant, 


A. v. 292 

Iycia. Remarks on some Inscriptions found in— . Dr. G. F. Grotefeud, Lond. 
So eee . + « Notice of, F. B. viii. 44 
Iydia. Analogia de’ Monumento Lidj, con qui a’Etraria. . . . . Box. 74 
Majorca e Minorca. Monumenti di— I. Talajots. Col. ALB. DELLA MaRMoRa, 
B. vi. 68 

Maggiore (Niccold). Opuscoli Archeologici, 8vo. Pal.1 834. Notice of—By L. C. 
B. viii. 62 

Malocchio. . . ed wee wh ..- B. viii. 19 
Malta. Motumensde lle &— . , wife maw ‘I. De Wirre, B. xiv. 42 
— Scoperta di Caverne, 6 m. della Valetta. wk ae . . B. xii. 87 
—— Della Torre de’ Giganti sull’ Isola di Gozzo presso. " Avebdescon Frovpg, 
B. v. 85. 


Marcellina (near Rome). Avvanzidiun’ antica Villa . . L. Canina, B. x. 50 

Margeauz (présde Puy). esti d’un antico Tempio Resins. . . . Bix 47 

Marino (near Rome). Scoperta di un Musaico.. . . oe eo e Bx 18 

Warviedro (ant. Saguntum). 

Mediterranean. See Balearic, Corfu, Crete (Gortyna), Delos, Majorca, Malta, Milos, 
Sardinia, Thera. 


. See Laynes. 
Micali. Storia degli antichi Popoli Italiani. 8vo. Flor. 1832. Notice of, B. vi. 180 
Milan. VestigieRomane. . . . . ~~ = Pe wpreieces ie: 181 
——  ColonnediS.Lorenzoin—- . ..... - « . Bi 140. 
Miletus. Le Géant de Milet. . . . ; em "J. Dx Wrree, A. vi. 848 


Milos. Inscriptions de l’Odéum de— Cu. Lunonscaxt, Tu. Panorxa, A. i. 343 
Military Woys. Strade Militari. . . . . F. N. pe Woxranrm, A. xiii. 40. 
——— Insignia. Di un Monumento Romano, con falere ed altre. distinzioni 

militare. . ° . « C.Cavznont, A. xviii. 119, tav. d. 
Modena. Solignann gueceo— Sear. Mansi... «, CEL. Cavepont, B. iv. 163 
Monteroni. See Civita Vecchia. 
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Morea. Expédition Scientifique de—. Architecture. Notice of—By Ch. Lenormant, 
A, iv. 178 
Morvau (Départ. de la Niévre). Fouilles d’une ancienne Villa. J. De Wirtz, 
B. xiv. 113 
Mosaic. See Albano, Autun, Bonucci, Carthage, Care, Corfu, Marino, Orbe, Pia- 
cenza, Pontenure, Populonia, Rome, Salzburg, Sentino, Terracina, Tivoli, 
Toulouse. 
Musaico. Marefaschi. . . . » Dr. Emr Bravy, A. xx. 198 
—— Conritratti di cette sapicnti della Grecia, trovato in Prussia. Lerscu, 
B. xix. 89 
Nakr-el-Kelb. Monumento di Sesostris, presso Beiroot. Bunszn, B. vi. 80, 
vii. 20; F. Layanrp, vi. 151, vii. 23, ix. 135; Sir Wit. Get, vi. 155; 
Capt. Coniier, vii. 25; R. Lzpsrus, ix. 184, A. x. 12, M. ii. 61; Henn 
Guys, B. ix. 188: Rev. Padre M. Rytxo, ix. 145, x. 154; Comte J. pE 
Bexrrou, ix. 147. 
Naples. See Canosa, Eboli, Peusilypo, Pompeii. 
— — (asa antica di due Piane disotterata. C. Bonucci, B. i. 69; F. M. AvEr- 
LIno, B. ii. 161 
Museum. Guide pour la Gallerie des Peintures Anciennes, par le 
Chanoine De Jorio. 8vo. Nap.1830 . Notice of—By E.G. B. iii. 203 
Nerae (France). Fouillesde— . . a L. Vier, A. v. 327 
Nettuno (near Rome). Antichi Ruderi pee Canto Fea, B. iii. 145; L. C. 
vi. 106 
Niobe. La strage dei Niobidi . . . : . « E. Braun, B. xx. 68, 87 
—— Kigura di—, sul monte Sipilo. B xv. : 64, 65; Padre Szccut, B. xv. 65 
— Groupe de la Famille de— trouvée a Soissons. Cu. LENORMANT, 
B. iv. 145; J. pz Breuvery, v. 105 
Nismes. Fouilles faites au-devant du Temple de Diane. Avceuste Peter, A. vii 
195. Plan des Fouilles, éav. g. 
Nola. Fouillesde— .... . . .« «. « THEODORE Panorxa, B. i. 18 
Norba. Portee Piantadi— . . . . . Ep. Gernarp, A. i. 60; M.i. 1, 2 
Norchia. Notizie preliminari, F. Ontoi1, A. v. 18; Nekropolis, 27; Sui dui 
principali Fasciate, o Fronteai, 52. 
—— Tombeauxde— ... . . ALBent. Lenorr, A. iv. 289; M. i. 48 
—— Osservazioni sui Monumenti di—. Dr. Uuricus, B. xi. 43; E. G. 
iii. 83, 89 
Obelisks. See Rome, Lucxor. 
Sugli Obelischi di Roma. . . . . . L. M. Uncare.u, B. vi. 159 
Ocha. See Carystos. Tempio di Giunone sul Monte—, vicino a Carystos. Prof. 
H. N. Utricus, A. xiv. 5; M. iii. 37 
Olevano (Dintorni di Roma). Antiche Mure e Monumenti. WiL. ABEKEN, 
B. xiii 49 
Olympia, Sculptures @’—. Cu. Lenormant, B.iv. 17; A. Biovsgt, A. iv. 212 
—— Bassirilievidi— . . - . .» On. Bunsen, B, iv. 28 
—— La Nascita di Venere sulla bese del Giove Fidiaco: H.- Bruwnn, 
B. xi. 74 
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Oplonte (near Pompeii). “Case Antiche. . Caro Bonvucct, B. vi. 145 
Ornaments, Sepulchral—. Osservazioni sopra alcuni Ornamenti rappresentati di 
preferenza dagli antichi sui Monumenti Funebri, e particolarmente nell’ ador- 
nare il bel Sarcofago di Bomarzo. A. M. Mieuiarini, A. xv. 367, 
- - tan mn. 0.3 B. xvii. 208; C. Cavepont, B. xvii. 32; 

E..Geruarp, B. xvii. 204. 

















Orbe (Canton de Vaud). Musaici. . . . . Baron de BonsTerten, B. xix. 52 

Orleans. Fouilles de—. . .....-.C. F. Veranaup. Romaenest, B. vi. 167 

Orvieto. Antichitidi— ... . - » « « « C, Bunsen, B. v. 93 

s— Sepolei...... Lopovico Guaxrento, B. iii. 33 ; iv. 216 

Ostia. Scavi. . . . . . . « Prerro Campana, B. vi. 120 

Pestum. Scavo d’una align sidlanate . . « «C. Bonvccr, B. i. 68; vi. 50 

Scavidel Foro . . «3% . . .C. Bonucct, B. vi. 50 

Intorno un quarto Tempio ai. . Cav. Pretro Brancui, B. ii. 226 

Templo Romano di— . . . . . . » Emm Worrr, B. ii 135 

Palermo. Sepolcri di recente scoperti in— Duca di SEREADIFALCO, B. vi. 209 

Palladio. Drawings by— in the Basilica at Verona . . . LL. K., A. xi. 185 

Pallantion—et le Temple d’Athena Soteira . . . . . IL. Ross, A. viii. 10 

Pandosia. Recherches'sur la ville de— +. -Duc pE Luyngs, A. v. 5; M. i. 49 

Parasites . . or Ee EE ORE OR Oh a EB 
Périna. ‘Raine'di Aintioo Edifizio . . . . . Micwere Lopzgz, B. xiv. 148 . 

Scavo del Teatro Antico . . . . « Bz. xvi. 168 

Lettere intorno alle rovine di un Antico Teatro scoperto i in—, M. Lopez, 

8vo. Paris, 1844 . .: . . Notice of—By E.B. B. xvii. 54 


Pausilypo. Villa di Lueallo, eave pel Cav. Gugl. Becchi. Emi Wo rr, 
B. x. 182; H. W. Scuuuzg, xiii. 159 





' Grotta di—, disotterata . . . . 4H. W. Scnuuzg, B. xiii. 147 
Péanie (dans |’Attique). SurleDémosde—..... . ML. Ross, Aix. 5 
Pericles. Busto di—, della VillaAlbani . .. . . . E. Braun, B. xxi. 97 


Perugia. Antica Fabbrica detta Tempio diS. Manno ._ F. Speront, B. vi. 191 
’ Sepolcro dei Volunni, scoperto nel Feb. del 1840. Gio. Bat. Vermiglioli, 











4to, Perug. 1840. . |. . . . Notice of—By A. Genarelli, B. xiii. 12 
Sepolero dei Volunni. Szrvanzi-Cottio e Prof. Fsursacs, 

B. xii. 116 

Sepoleri . . . . . Sgrvanzi-Cor1io, B. xv. 17 
Pessinuntum. Découverte de—, par M. Ch. Texier . e-% - - Bz. vi. 240 
Phigalia. Intorno un Colosso di Apolline, trasportato di Figalia i in Megalopoli, 
B. xviii: 109 

Piacenza. Musaici di Pontenure presso—. . . . . . M. Lopez, B. v. 158 
Pisa. Bassorilievo Greco in Campo Santo. . Ippotrto RosELLINI, A. vi. 236 
—— > Sulla Necropoli dim, antica. . . . . . = A. Francors, B. xxi. 22 


Pittura Antica. Alfeo che raggiunge Aretusa. Pittura trovata a S. Martino ai Monti. 
E. Braun; A. xi. 229; M. iii. 9 

Polgirmy. See Athens (Erechtheum and Propylea); Targwinti. 
Systéme d’ Architecture — fondée sur les Vestiges du Temple 
YT dp Oshourde 3 Ageigentum eo ° . » V. Baurarp, B. ix. 49 
Disotteramento dei propilei i in Atene. L. Ross, B. ix. 45 






